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f CHARLOTTE AND EMILY BRONTE. 


PaLE Sisters! children of the craggy scree, 
Deep dale and murmuring moorland, where ye plied 
All household arts, meek, passion-taught, and free, 
Kinship your joy, and Fantasy your guide |—~ 
Ah! who again ’mid English heaths shall see 
Such strength in frailest weakness, or so fierce 


Behest on tender women laid, to pierce 





The world’s dull ear with burning poetry ? 

—Whence was your spell ?—and at what magic spring, 
Under what guardian Muse, drank ye so deep 

That still ye call, and we are listening ; 
That still ye plain to us, and we must weep ? 

—Ask of the winds that haunt the moors, what breath 


‘Blows in their storms, outlasting life and death! 
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SOUTH AFRICAN REMINISCENCES. 


BY SIR JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G, 


LATE PREMIER OF NATAL. 


III.—THE VOERTREKKERS. 


THE time was a summer night in January 185]. The place was 
the stony brow of a long tabletopped hill or plateau, overlooking 
the broad sweep of the Natalian coastlands, a wilderness of 
grassy slope and bush-clad valley, stretching to where, ten miles 
away, and fifteen hundred feet below, the dazzling Indian sea 
closed the outlook. At that hour, however, only the stars and 
the dim outlines of adjacent hills were visible. No dwelling- 
place was in view, but a roughly tented African wagon, scotched 
from rolling backward by blocks of stone under the hinder wheels, 
representing the resting-place of its inmates. They were three, 
a young English girl and her brother, a boy of twelve, travelling 
from Durban to Maritzburg in the care of a rough English- 
speaking colonist, who both owned and drove the wagon, and who 
had graciously consented, on payment of a few shillings, to carry 
them by what was then the only means of conveyance between 
the seaport and the capital. Horses they had none, Light 
though the load was, the ‘span’ of fourteen oxen had failed to 
drag the cumbrous vehicle over the stones which encumbered 
the steep and rutty track, and, as darkness fell, the easy-minded 
proprietor decided to remain perched up on the hill crest for the 
night. The situation was, or seemed, somewhat precarious, for 
had the stones under the wheels given way, the wagon must have 
rolled backward and downward to destruction ; but South African 
life in those days was rich in such risks and possibilities, and the 
young travellers, rolled in their blankets inside the wagon, slept 
not the less soundly than did their hardy guardian underneath it. 
There were no sounds to disturb their rest except the occasional 
bark of a prowling hyena, or the drone of a native chant from 
some distant kraal. 

That night’s experience was the counterpart of several others 
during the week’s journey that ensued. For, after the murmur- 
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ing oxen, refreshed by their rest and goaded by the merciless 
lashes of the driver, had managed to drag the wagon on to a safer 
halting-place, by the side of a friendly clump of brushwood, they 
in their turn disappeared amongst the neighbouring gorges, only 
to be recovered after a two days’ search. Then came rain, which 
made the rough roads—falsely so-called—impassable for three 
days more. Time dragged very wearily during these compulsory 
delays. Books there were none, An old newspaper found in the 
‘wagon chest’ had been read more than once from the first line 
to the last. The uncouth but good-hearted driver, however, 
sought to enliven his young companions by stories from the 
past, his own past, which in its way had been as frnitful in stirring 
incident as any novel of Scott or Fenimore Cooper. It was 
there, from his lips, that I first heard of the experiences of the 
Voertrekkers. 

John Tosen was an Africander of mixed birth. His father 
had been English—an old soldier, I fancy—his mother Dutch. 
His accent was that of a Cockney; he had read one book in his 
life, and was ever quoting it, ‘The Wicar,’ as he pronounced it, 
‘of Wakefield.’ Short, hirsute, and insignificant, he was not 
lacking in either pluck or independence. He deemed himself 
socially the equal of anybody, and spoke with bitter disdain of 
the lofty pretensions and affectations of ‘them emigrants,’ the 
poor folk who were then pouring into the country. He ‘ couldn’t 
abide those stuck-up snobs who turned up their noses at 
men who were their betters,’ albeit dressed in moleskin and 
veldschoens. ‘ Reel ladies’ put on no airs, and he cited with 
high commendation the wife and sister of an eminent Government 
official who had lately travelled to Durban with him. It was 
from him that I learnt, while crouching out of the rain, the story 
of the Bushman’s River massacres, which were then an episode 
only twelve years old, It seemed ancient history to my boyish 
mind, though some of the survivors of the tragedy were still 
little more than children. The story, as yet, had not been told 
in England, and to this day its ghastly incidents are little known 
outside South Africa. There, however, they are household 
legends in many a Boer family, and they shed a lurid light upon 
subsequent and now pending events. John Tosen’s tale as told 
me at that time has been confirmed in all its main details by 
officially authenticated documents, and a moving narrative it is. 

Much has been written and printed concerning the expatria- 
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tion of the Cape Boer farmers in the years 1835-37, but the 
genesis of that movement cannot, I think, be better described 
than it was by Mrs. Anna Elizabeth Steenekamp in the record 
that was published in the ‘Cape Monthly Magazine’ for 
September 1876. The writer was a niece of the great and 
gallant Boer leader, Piet Retief. 

‘The reasons for which we abandoned our lands and home- 
steads, our country and kindred, were the following :— 

‘1, The continual depredations and robberies of the Kafirs, 
and their arrogance and overbearing conduct; and the fact that 
in spite of the fine promises made to us by our Government we 
nevertheless received no compensation for the property of which 
we were despoiled. 

‘2. The shameful and unjust proceedings with reference to 
the freedom of our slaves; and yet it is not so much their free- 
dom that drove us to such lengths, as their being placed on an 
equal footing with Christians, contrary to the laws of God and 
the natural distinction of race and religion, so that it was 
intolerable for any decent Christian to bow down beneath such 
a yoke ; wherefore we rather withdrew in order thus to preserve 
our doctrines in purity.’ 

These simple but honest admissions on the part of the pious- 
minded old Dutch lady who made them, suffice to show how 
irreconcilable are the two standpoints: that of the British states- 
man and the British citizen, to whom the mere thought of 
slavery in any form is abhorrent, and that of the South African 
trek-Boer, to whom a black skin was the badge of bondage, and 
the inferiority of the black man a canon of religious belief. The 
whole history of South Africa during sixty years has been 
moulded by this difference. The Boers not only regarded the 
blacks as an inferior race, but they treated them as such, not 
with the atrocious cruelty falsely imputed to them by censorious 
philanthropists, but with a parental stringency which too often 
gave colour to the slanders of their traducers. These calumnies, 
accepted by British Governors and repeated in official documents, 
added bitterness to the more substantial wrongs of which Mrs, 
Steenekamp complained. Unable to obtain redress for the losses 
suffered through native depredations, debarred from exacting 
reparation in their own way, cheated, as they considered, out of 
adequate compensation for the liberated slaves, continually 
feeling the pressure of new restrictions and obligations, they 
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lent a ready ear to the stories that reached them of vast pasture- 
lands and rich wildernesses in the north, where they might find 
new homes and fuller freedom, and rule themselves—and the 
natives round them—under their own laws and in their own way. 
Of the adventures which befell the emigrants in their quest 
of freedom, a properly pictorial account has yet to be written. 
Their experiences embody all the materials of an epic. No one 
who reads the published records of them can doubt the courage, 
the simple faith, or the natural resourcefulness of the pious and 
sturdy pioneers. That these qualities were tempered by an 
innate distrust of the black man was, under the circumstances, 
not unnatural. Though the perils of the wilderness they had to 
encounter were such as to test their endurance to the uttermost, 
their chief and constant cause of anxiety was the treacherous 
savage. Though their wish in setting out was to remain at 
peace with the tribes around them, the hostility they met soon 
put an end to any hope of peaceful advance through the 
territories traversed. Their original purpose was to settle in the 
neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay, but the accounts which reached 
them of the deadly climate in that country, led them to turn 
their faces towards the nearer and more attractive region to the 
southward, now known as Natal. A small colony of Englishmen, 
some fifty in number, had for years been located at the port, 
but the country inland, devastated and depopulated by the Zulu 
tyrant, Chaka, was unoccupied, and the emigrants determined to 
pitch their tents and establish themselves permanently there. 
This is not the time nor the place to review the circumstances 
that attended the early settlement of Natal by both Boers and 
British. It must suffice to say that after all sorts of sufferings 
and adventures, the emigrants, early in 1838, passed down the 
eastern slopes of the Drakenberg to the meadowy hills below, and 
encamped along the banks of the Tugela River and its affluents, 
between the present—and now historically famous—townships 
of Colenso and Estcourt. The country, as first seen by them, 
offered a refreshing contrast to the bare and arid plains of the 
interior. Its widespread basking hills were clothed with long 
or crisp grass, and the many watercourses winding between them 
were dotted about with the fragrant mimosa, which there grows 
to a greater height than elsewhere. Along the beds of the 
streams thicker vegetation nestles. The southern and western 
outlooks—free and open—were closed by the distant ramparts 
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of the great mountain range that bisects East Africa from end to 
end. The view of this region as you approach it from the coast, 
whether suffused with the dreamy haze-glow of evening, or 
clarified by the sparkling atmosphere of morning, reminds you 
of a picture by Claude or Turner, and may well have captivated 
the fancy and appeased the longings of the weary wanderers in 
their search for a new home. To them this, indeed, seemed a 
Promised Land, an abode of peace and contentment, where, 
unvexed by tyrannic governments, they might live literally under 
their own vines and fig-trees, as the patriarchs did of yore. 

Not long, however, was Arcadia to be enjoyed. One of the 
first steps taken by the emigrants was to secure, as far as they 
could do so, a possessory title tothe country. They commissioned 
one of their leaders, Piet Retief, a man of singular capacity and 
character, to visit Dingaan, Chaka’s successor in the sovereignty 
of the Zulus, rightly styled a ‘monster,’ with all the ferocity of 
his predecessor, but with none of his savage kingliness, and to 
establish with him relations of amity and concord. Taking with 
him an armed and mounted party, Retief approached the king, and 
after much parley he gave the wily savage the most effective 
guarantee of his good faith by rescuing from the clutches of a 
neighbouring chieftain about 7,000 head of cattle, of which he, the 
king, had been despoiled. A few weeks later, having during the 
interval visited and propitiated the English settlement at the sea- 
port, Retief, with an escort of about sixty followers, returned to 
Dingaan’s great kraal and obtained from him, in return for the 
service he had rendered, a document ceding to him and his 
countrymen ‘the place called Port Natal, together with all the 
land annexed, that is to say, from Tugela to the Umzimvubu 
River westward, and from the sea to the north, as far as the land 
may be useful and in my possession.’ This document, which is 
dated February 4, 1838, is now in the archives at Pretoria. Its 
practical value, however, as an act of cession, was destroyed by 
the immediate sequel. Three days later the king invited his 
visitors to see him in his kraal, where he assured them of his 
desire that the farmers should ‘ come and possess the land he had 
given them.’ He wished them a pleasant journey, and he asked 
them to sit down and drink native beer, as a parting cup. 
Unversed as yet in the arts of Zulu treachery, the farmers accepted 
the invitation. We are told that ‘after drinking some beer 
together, Dingaan ordered his troops to amuse the farmers by 
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dancing and singing, which they immediately commenced doing. 
The farmers had not been sitting longer than a quarter of an 
hour when Dingaan called out, “Seize them!” upon which an 
overwhelming rush was made upon the party before they could 
get on their feet. They were then “dragged with their feet 
trailing on the ground, each man being held by as many Zulus as 
could get at him, from the presence of Dingaan, who still continued 
sitting and calling out ‘‘ Bulala amatakati!” (Kill the witches.) 
He then said, “Take the liver and the heart of the king of the 
farmers and place them in the road of the farmers,” who were then 
all clubbed to death, Retief being held and forced to witness the 
deaths of his comrades, before they despatched him.’ 

It is for jurists to determine what validity could attach to a 
deed of cession signed under such circumstances. That it in no 
sense expressed the wish or will of the grantor was proved by the 
bloody act of cancellation. So far from being desirous to encou- 
rage the settlement of the farmers, or even to tolerate their 
existence, within two hours of the massacre Dingaan gave orders 
to his impi to set off and destroy the wives and children of the 
murdered farmers left behind on the Tugela. And shouting out, 
‘We will go and kill the white dogs!’ the bloodthirsty warriors 
rushed off on their cowardly mission. And thoroughly they 
accomplished it. With the same noiseless celerity which marked, 
forty years later, so many swift attacks on British camps or 
garrisons, the Zulus swept across the broad uplands of the Buffalo 
and through the broken defiles of the Tugela Valley, to the un- 
suspecting bivouacs of the Boers. Heedless of treachery and 
danger, they had broken up into detached parties, and were 
camped out in sylvan nooks and resting-places, confidently await- 
ing the return of their representatives. Let one of them tell 
the tale as it is recorded in Bird’s ‘ Annals of Natal’ :-- 

We had remained behind with the women and children under the Drakens- 
berg, along the Blaauwkrantz and Bushman’s River—not in a camp (laager), but 
in little bivouacs of three or four wagons each, every family separately, all along 
the course of the Blaauwkrantz downwards. We were in tranquil security, for 
there was peace; and as Retief had recovered the cattle belonging to Dingaan’s 
people, we could hardly imagine that matters would not all go right. This 
Dingaan knew ; and, in order to come upon us unawares, immediately after the 
murder of Retief and his sixty men, he sent a Zulu commando to fall upon us by 
night. Blaauwkrantz is between Ladysmith and Weenen, towards the sea. 

The first assault of the Zulus was on Barend Johannes Liebenberg’s bivouac, 
the second on that of Wynand Frederick Bezuidenhout (my father). Each stood 
with its cattle separately, no camp (laager). 
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Of the Liebenbergs, four sons came forward ; who, together with young Biggar, 
went to meet the Kafirs. Ail the other Liebenbergs were murdered. Young 
Biggar was an English bastard from Port Natal. He and the Zulus understood 
each other; and he must have acted treacherously, for he went among the Zulus 
without receiving any molestation from them. When Van Vooren, who was 
Liebenberg’s son-in-law, and was in his bivouac, saw this, he shot at Biggar, 
breaking his arm. Upon this Biggar said, ‘ Uncle, you have shot off my arm!’ 
Van Vooren said, ‘ What, ther, are you seeking among the Kafirs?’ And then 
he shot Biggar, and killed him. Liebenberg’s bivouac was the lowest down along 
the Blaauwkrantz Kloof, and was thus first attacked. 

The second attack was on Adriaan Js. Rossouw, who was murdered with his 
wife and four children. We found two children, badly wounded, on the 
following day, but they were still alive. Hlizabeth Johanna Rossouw had 
sixteen wounds, and died next day. Adriaan Johannes Rossouw, son of 
Adriaan, had thirty-two assegai wounds, and escaped with life. He lived on 
my farm till his eighteenth year (he was my sister’s child), and then died of one 
of the wounds, which had never been completely healed. It was a wound which 
he had received under the:breast, and it had penetrated through the shoulder- 
blade. The film of the stovaach remained always exposed, and when he breathed 
one could sce the film open. The third attack was on my father’s bivouac, con- 
sisting of five wagons and three skin tents; and there were three men with it, 
namely, my father, Roelof Botha (my brother-in-law), and myself. 

- An even more piteous narrative is that given by Mrs. Steene- 
kamp—Retief’s niece—from whom I have already quoted :—‘ On 
the 17th February the Kafirs attacked us also. Oh! dreadful, 
dreadful night! wherein so much martyred blood was shed, and 
two hundred innocent children, ninety-five women, and thirty- 
three men were slain, and hurled into an awful eternity by the 
assegais of those blood-thirsty heathens. Excluding the servants, 
the number was over four hundred souls. Oh! it was unbearable 
for flesh and blood to behold the frightful spectacle the following 
morning. In one wagon were found fifty dead, and blood flowed 
from the seam of the tent sail down to the lowest. Ah! how 
awful it was to look upon ail those dead and wounded. I must 
also tell you, my dear children, how it was that the Kafirs could 
so easily perpetrate the massacre that night. It was on account 
of disobedience and imprudence: the greater portion of the 
people were on the mission and others engaged in buffalo-hunting ; 
others, moreover, were on the road to the Drakenberg, to assist 
their families in coming down, so that the Kafirs found the women 
and children quite alone and sleeping peacefully.... The 
Commandant had the dead buried and the wounded attended to. 
On all sides one saw tears flowing and heard people weeping by 
the plundered wagons, painted with blood; tents and beds torn 
to shreds; pregnant women and little children had to walk for 
hours together bearing the signs of their heavy flight. Oh, how 
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weary and fatigued were those women and children. 
When the women came up to us they fell upon their knees 
and thanked God for their deliverance from the hands of the 
cruel tyrant. In our encampment there was nothing but lamen- 
tation and weeping.’ The district in which these scenes were 
enacted was called and still bears the name of ‘ Weenen,’ or 
weeping, and it is therein that yet heavier carnage—though, 
thank God, not amongst the weak and helpless—-has been wit- 
nessed during the last few weeks. 

The butchery so vividly depicted by Mrs. Steenekamp by no 
means closed the tale of Zulu ferocity. Further on she says: ‘ On 
the 10th August we were again attacked by the Kafirs at Bush- 
man’s River. Their bands were stretched out by thousands as far 
as the eye could see. It was a terrible sight to witness. I cannot 
describe their number, for one would have thought that entire 
heathendom had gathered together to destroy us. But thanks 
and praise are due to the Lord who so wonderfully has rescued us 
out of the hands of our numberless and bloodthirsty foes, and 
granted us the victory. Their foremost band wore the clothes 
and had the guns of the killed and swarmed down upon us, 
whilst the others surrounded us. Our number of fighting men 
was considerably diminished, for a portion was with Maritz at 
Tugela, and another portion had gone ahead to Port Natal, so 
that our strength consisted of only two field commandants and 
two field cornets with their men.’ They, nevertheless, succeeded 
in routing the savage hordes, who retired discomfited beyond 
the Tugela. 

It was of these tragical incidents that I first heard from the 
lips of John Tosen, as we travelled in his wagon to Maritzburg 
thirteen years after their occurrence. He had witnessed them 
while still a lad in his teens. He told us of the morning’s shock 
when the unsuspecting denizens of the camp were startled out of 
their sleep by the fierce Zulu war cry. He described the vain and 
pitiful attempts of women and children to shelter themselves in 
and under wagons from the spears of the furious savages. He 
gave us thrilling instances of marvellous escapes; one Boer girl 
of thirteen, though stabbed in twenty places, lived to a green old 
age, the head of three generations. Even more stirring was his 
story of the later engagement when, with a small carronade loaded 
with nails and bullets, the farmers kept thousands of Zulus at 
bay, as they strove with linked hands to cross the Bushman’s 
13—5 
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River. That was probably the Boer’s first essay in the art of field 
gunnery, in which, with ordnance from Creusot, they are now so 
proficient. 

The natural instinct of the Cape Dutchman—and all the 
emigrant farmers came‘within that category—for border warfare 
was more signally|demonstrated later in the year. Rightly con- 
vinced that there could be no assured peace or security as long as 
Dingaan held ‘power over the Zulus, the farmers decided to try 
conclusions with him by an expedition the avowed object of 
which was revenge and reparation. Mr. Andries Pretorius, who 
became afterwards the first President of the Transvaal Republic, 
was unanimously elected Commandant, and well did he justify 
the confidence reposed in him. The force which thus proceeded 
to chastise and vanquish the terror-striking Zulu king, with his 
thousands of seasoned warriors all thirsting for bloodshed, con- 
sisted of 460 men and fifty-seven wagons. Among the former 
were several ‘persons of colour,’ in whose behalf and for whose 
protection a special ‘ordinance’ was issued at the outset. This 
small but compact and united force marched in five divisions, 
each under its own officers and sub-officers, but all subject to the 
leadership of the chief Commandant. A full and elaborate record 
of the march was kept by the clerk of the Volksraad, acting as 
secretary, and this document, together with the official report 
of Pretorius himself, supply as luminous an account of the 
expedition as any student can desire. Then, as ever since, the 
Boers entered upon war ina spirit of exalted religious enthu- 
siasm, Neither Israelite nor Crusader, Covenanter nor Round- 
head was more constant in the invocation of God’s help and in 
dependence upon God’s favour, than have at ali times been the 
Boers when engaged in battle. Wrote Pretorius after his victory : 
‘We had full confidence in the justice of our cause. Our only 
hope wasin God ; and the issue has proved that “ He who trusteth 
in the great God, has certainly not built on sand.”’ 

The narrative of the commando reads more like the report 
of a camp meeting in the backwoods than the story of a critical 
campaign. Pretorius appears to have been not less effective as 
a pulpit orator than his famous successor. He was ever exhorting 
and ‘admonishing his men, Calling around him his officers of 
all ranks ‘down to the corporals,’ he bade them ‘behave with 
courage and prudence when necessary; reminded them that any 
design undertaken without God is frustrated ; how everyone was 
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to act when engaged with the enemy; that we as reasonable 
creatures, born under the light of the gospel, should not be 
equal to them in destroying innocent women and children; and 
that we may pray of God everything which is not contrary to His 
great righteousness. He admonished them further to press on 
the minds of the men under them to submit every morning and 
evening their duties and their doings to the Lord in prayers and 
to spend the holy sabbath to the honour of God and not to use 
that great name in vain, nor to calumniate the Most High. . . 
Finally he repeatedly reminded us that “unity createth power.” 
Amongst other things he strictly prohibited anyone to interfere 
with Kaffir children or women during the conflict or to take them 
prisoners.’ 

Whatever views may be held as to the methods thus pursued 
by the Boers—and they are as much in vogue to-day as then—it 
cannot be denied that they were amply vindicated by results. In 
less than three weeks the expedition accomplished its purpose. 
In those days there was not the vestige of a wagon track, but the 
route followed was very much the same as that taken by Lord 
Chelmsford in 1879 in his advance to Ulundi. Every possible 
precaution was taken against surprise. The Boers were never 
caught napping. Patrols were sent out in all directions. Several 
Zulus who were taken prisoners were sent to the king with 
white flags ‘to inform him that if he would return to us the 
horses and guns which he had taken from our people we should 
be willing to enter into negotiations for peace.’ No answer was 
received and the march proceeded. 

At length, on Saturday, December 15, 1838, the Zulu army was 
discovered posted on a very difficult mountain. The rest of the 
story cannot be told better than in the pithy words of the Com- 
mandant himself. ‘On receiving this information I immediately 
proceeded there with two hundred men, but finding it unadvisa- 
ble to attempt anything with so small a force, and in such 4 
place, I returned to camp. The next day, being Sunday, we 
intended to remain quiet, but as soon as day broke upon us wé 
discovered that our camp was surrounded by, as we thought, the 
whole of the Zulu forces. The engagement instantly commenced 
on both sides. The Zulus fired upon us, and made several at- 
tempts to storm our encampments, and on being repulsed they 
only retreated for short distances. They stood their ground 
firmly for two hours; and then were reinforced by five more 
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divisions. At this juncture you will scarcely be able to form an 
idea of the sight presented to us. It was such as to require 
some nerve not to betray uneasiness in the countenance. Seeing 
that it was necessary to display the most desperate determina- 
tion, I caused the gates of our enclosed camp (formed of the 
laagered wagons) to be simultaneously thrown open, from which 
some mounted men were to charge the enemy, at the same time 
keeping up a heavy fire upon them. The Zulus stood our assault 
firmly for some time, but at last finding their number rapidly 
decreasing they fled, scattering themselves in all directions, 
They were pursued on horseback by as many of our men as could 
be spared from the camp.’ 

The Commandant started off himself, and shortly overtook 
a Zulu warrior, with whom, after a brief and bootless parley, 
he found himself engaged in a fierce hand to hand tussle. ‘ At 
last he closed with me and attempted to stab me through the 
breast, I averted this by grasping at the weapon with my left 
hand, but in doing so received it through the hand. Before he 
could extricate it I seized him and threw him to the ground, but 
as the assegai remained pierced through my hand, which was 
under me as I lay upon him, I had but one hand to hold him and 
use my dagger whilst he attempted to strangle me. At this 
crisis one of my men came to my assistance, pulled the assegai 
out of my hand and stabbed the Zulu on the spot. My hand 
bleeding very much I was obliged to return to the camp, and it 
was apprehended some of our men had fallen. However, it 
pleased the Almighty to give us this victory without the loss of a 
single life, only three of us being wounded. The following day 
we resumed our march. On December 22, the commando 
reached Dingaan’s great kraal, which was set on fire as the Boers 
approached, and destroyed. There, however, were found the 
bones of Retief and his men, and the papers, among which was 
found the celebrated ‘ treaty,’ of which a certified copy was piously 
taken and kept. 

Though the victory thus achieved did not actually end the 
reign of Dingaan it destroyed his power. During the ensuing 
year the Boers entered into alliance with the despot’s younger 
and more placable brother, Panda, and recognised him as the 
future sovereign of Zululand. Early in 1840 another commando, 
also led by Pretorius, advanced against the fugitive king who had 
established himself amongst the northern mountains. Panda, 
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with an army of 10,000 men, co-operated, and by that force 
another signal defeat was inflicted upon Dingaan, who disappeared 
into the forests and was finally assassinated by some of his own 
people. Meanwhile his brother was formally installed as head of 
the Zulus, and the boundary of the new ‘ Republic’ was extended 
northward of the line assigned by Retief’s treaty from the Tugela 
River to the Black Umvolosi, where it enters St. Lucia Bay. These 
incidents were attended by the seizure of large herds of cattle, 
and the capture of large numbers of ‘ apprentices,’ whose services 
helped to supply the lack of labour which made life in the 
depopulated territory of Natal so difficult. In spite of the pious 
professions of the Boer leaders and the artless repudiations of the 
Boer annalists, Boer methods in dealing with subjugated native 
races then, as since, practically demonstrated the white man’s 
claim to be his black brother’s keeper. 

Such were the incidents which made ‘Dingaan’s Day’ so 
memorable an anniversary to the Boer. By him it is kept 
not only as a day of victory, but as the Day of Independence. 
It is associated not only with the deliverance of his people from 
the power of a cruel tyrant, but with the deeds and the events 
by which they purchased their claim to be a free nation. In 
later years it was again identified with the Boer struggle for 
freedom. On December 13, 1880, the malcontent farmers of the 
Transvaal anticipated the date by three days, when at Paarde- 
kraal, near Pretoria, they proclaimed their independence. More 
recently, and especially since 1895, the yearly celebration round 
the National Monument on that spot has been a great popular 
function. Let me now proceed to describe another even more 
interesting occasion identified with the fateful day. The imme- 
diate succession of more startling events diverted attention from 
an incident whose pathetic and romantic significance deserved 
far more notice than it received. 


For many months, if not for years, prior to December 16, 
1895, endeavours had been made to collect on the site of the 
Weenen massacres such vestiges as might remain of the victims. 
From the river-beds, the dongas, and the veld around, from time 
to time, bleached bones had been carefully gathered and reve- 
rently preserved by the neighbouring farmers, together with rusty 
bullets, implements, knives, and other relics or fragments, from 
the devastated camps. A movement, carefully fostered and directed 
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by the Dutch ministers of the districts—those Predikants whose 
influence over the minds and hearts of their flocks has contri- 
buted so greatly to present events—was set a-foot for the solemn 
burial of these remains and for the erection over them of a suit- 
able commemorative monument. In both the republics, as well 
as in the two colonies, subscriptions were collected, and on the 
date named the solemn ceremony of interment took place. It 
lasted three days. Families and visitors from far and near 
responded to the call. They came in wagons, in carriages, on 
horses; a few by rail. As in ordinary times the Boers troop to 
their quarterly Nachtmaal, or Communion Service, so, though 
with more pious fervour, they gathered to this patriotic festival, 
Amongst them were members of the families whose relations had 
been slain on the spot fifty-seven years before. To them it was 
not only a celebration, it was literally a funeral. After all these 
years of exposure and decay, the bones of their kindred were at 
last to have Christian burial. Summer after summer the 
scorching sun of South Africa had blazed pitilessly down upon the 
remains of the pioneers; storms had raged furiously over them; 
floods had whirled them about ; and now, amidst peace and con- 
tentment, they were to be laid reverently to rest. There 
were some—a few—amongst the throng, white-haired and aged, 
yet hale and keen-minded, who had escaped from the massacre. 
One old lady bore in her body the scars of the wounds she had 
suffered from as a child. Among other bearers of names familiar 
in the annals of the Trek, was Mr. Pretorius, son of the redoubt- 
able Commandant, and at that time a loyal member of the Natal 
Parliament. Retief had his descendants there. A grandchild ot 
Maritz, the other namesake of Natal’s capital, was to have rein- 
terment. General Joubert was present to represent the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal. The Government of Natal was repre- 
sented by the Prime Minister and two of his colleagues. 

The spot chosen for the monument was about a mile from the 
railway station at Chieveley, from whence, on the 15th of last 
December; the forces of General Buller vainly, though valiantly, 
strove to force the passage of the Tugela, in the face of impreg- 
nable Boer entrenchments. Little recked we then—four years ago 
—of what history had in store. It was bright but sultry. The 
two previous days had been passed in religious exercises, par- 
ticipated in almost exclusively by the Dutch themselves. About 
1,200 visitors—mostly family parties—had encamped close to the 
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Blaauwkrantz River. Their wagons and tents gleamed cosily 
amongst the spreading and fragrant mimosa trees. All had 
brought their own supplies, any place of entertainment being 
miles distant. The public services took place in a huge tent, and 
there, about ten in the morning, the official visitors from Maritz- 
burg were received by General Joubert and others, and escorted 
to their places on a rough platform in front of which stood the 
great square ‘casket’ or box, draped in black, in which had been 
deposited all that could be found of the murdered Voertrekkers. 
The rest of the tent was filled with the Dutch visitors, a large 
proportion of whom were women and children. Of the service 
itself little need be said. The Dutch Reformed Church follows 
very closely the Presbyterian order of worship; simplicity and 
severity are its prevailing notes, combined, let me add, with the 
devout earnestness of a religious-minded people. If the hymns 
sung and the prayers offered were devoid of liturgical embroidery, 
there could not be a doubt as to their sincerity and fervour. 
The slow sad cadences of the ancient psalmody were joined in by 
old and young, and the words of the ancient Book seemed racy 
of the soil and reminiscent of the past. There were depths of 
suppressed passion in the extemporised prayers uttered over those 
crumbling bones, and the written sermon was listened to with 
profound and unbroken attention. It was a powerful appeal for 
the unity and brotherhood of the Africander race, and there may 
have been in its glowing words a deeper significance than was 
suspected then. The service over and the benediction given all 
trooped out of the stifling enclosure into the hot midsummer air. 
Preceded and flanked by representatives of the foremost Voer- 
trekkers, the humble ox-cart which acted as hearse was followed 
by a cortége nearly a mile long, headed by the Commandant 
of the Transvaal and the Prime Minister of Natal as chief 
mourners. ‘Two abreast the procession wound its way over the 
sun-baked veld, past mimosa, and by donga, the prospect bounded 
by hills that have lately belched forth shells on beleaguered 
garrisons, to where the foundations of the monument awaited the 
relics that were to rest below. There, the sombre casket was 
lowered into the pit prepared for it, amidst further hymns and 
prayers, while reports were read of the steps that had been taken 
to secure the commemoration, Then came the laying of the 
corner-stone by General Joubert, followed by speeches from him- 
self and others; all breathing unity and goodwill, One— 
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delivered by the British spokesman—expressed a hope that in the 
grave below would lie buried not only the sacred relics that had 
been deposited there, but the seeds of all the animosities and 
discords of the past, and that thenceforward peace, and concord, 
and common interests would bind together the two peoples and 
fuse them into one race. 

Speeches over and function ended, the visitors returned to 
the encampment. There, in one of the marquees supplied by 
Government for the occasion, the veteran Pretorius, with his 
friendly household, entertained the chief guests of the day to a 
bountiful repast of roast beef and plum pudding, and much 
kindly talk ensued about things past, present, and to come in 
Johannesburg and elsewhere. Of what passed then this only 
may be said now, that there was not in General Joubert’s mind 
the smallest apparent apprehension of any imminent explosion, 
but there was on his part a very strong persuasion that a policy of 
reasonable compliance with the demands of the Uitlanders would 
be the best means of meeting the difficulties of the situation. 

Before luncheon was over the gathering clouds burst in a 
tempest over the camp. Wind raged, rain fell in sheets, lightning 
flashed and deafening thunder pealed. The river rose to flood 
level and trickling streams became almost impassable torrents, 
It was in such weather that we bade our hosts a hearty farewell, 
and that the latest celebration of Dingaan’s Day came to an end. 


Just a fortnight later Dr. Jameson, with his band of troopers, 
crossed the frontier of the Transvaal and marched on Johannes- 
burg! Four years later the Bishop of Natal buried the dead on 
the battlefield of Chieveley, slain by Boer shells and bullets on 
the day preceding. 

















IS IT POSSIBLE TO TELL A GOOD BOOK 
FROM A BAD ONE?! 


DurING the last few months a saying of Voltaire’s has been sounding 
uncomfortably in my ears. It occurs in one of his amusing letters 
from England. He remarks: ‘ The necessity of saying something, 
the perplexity of having nothing to say, and a desire of being 
witty are three circumstances which alone are capable of making 
even the greatest writer ridiculous.’ A hasty assent to an ill-con- 
sidered request has placed me where I am to-night. The popularity 
of Lord Rosebery has filled this hall, and I feel the direful necessity 
of saying something, whilst, at the same time, a rigorously con- 
ducted self-examination has made plain to me what is the per- 
plexity of having nothing tosay. As for the desire of being witty, 
there was a time, I frankly confess, when I was consumed by it; I 
amsonolonger. This desire of being witty, sneered at as it always 
is, has in most cases an honourable because a humane origin. It 
springs from pity for the audience. It is given but to half a dozen 
men in a century really to teach their grown-up contemporaries, 
whilst to inflame them by oratory is happily the province of a very 
few, but to bore them well-nigh to extinction is within the scope 
of most men’s powers. This desire to amuse just a little ought not, 
therefore, to be so very contemptible, springing as it does from the 
pity that is akin to love. But now, to me at all events, it matters 
not to whom this desire is related or by whom it was begot. I 
have done with it. Ten years in the House of Commons and on 
the political platform have cured me of a weakness I now feel to 
be unmanly ; I no longer pity my audiences; I punish them. 

Having made this point clear I pass on. 

There is something truly audacious in my talking to Edinburgh 
people on a question of Taste ; but it is not only an audacious but 
an eerie thing todo. I remember, Lord Rosebery, how you were 
affected, so you have told us, the first time you addressed the 
society of which you are now president, by the air of old-world 
wisdom that hung about Lord Colonsay. But at all events that 
venerable lawyer was then in the flesh. To-night I seem sur- 


1 An address delivered at Edinburgh on November 3, 1899. 
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rounded by ghosts in wigs, the ghosts of Edinburgh men all famous 
in their day, some famous for all days who at the very sound of the 
word Taste uttered after all this lapse of years in this hall have 
hurried hither this wet and stormy night, full of doubts and suspi- 
cions, to hear how a theme once their very own may come to be 
handled by a stranger at the end of a century not their own. 


What else should tempt them back to taste our air 
Except to see how their successors fare ? 


I shall say nothing to offend these courtly shades. I am far 
too much in doubt about the Present, far too perturbed about the 
Future, to be otherwise than profoundly reverential towards the 
Past. Besides, as they cannot speak it would be ill-bred even to 
poke a little fun at them. I wish it were otherwise. I wish, how 
I wish that Lord Rosebery could now call upon Dr, Blair to address 
you—the great Dr. Blair, whose ‘ Lectures on Taste’ may still be 
had of the Edinburgh secondhand booksellers for a sum it would 
be ungenerous to state in figures. After all the best books are 
the cheapest. Mr. Hume, the author of ‘ Douglas,’ would, I dare 
say, conquer the shyness that pursued him through life and say a 
few words in response to a call; ‘ Jupiter’ Carlyle would probably 
prefer to reserve till supper time (the meal when mostly truth is 
spoken) his trenchant criticisms. It would be honouring the 
occasion too much to suppose that the great Adam Smith would 
care to attend, or a greater than Adam Smith, David Hume, a 
man who, though the twentieth century may slip his collar, has 
more than any other single thinker dominated the nineteenth 
from its tremendous beginnings to its sombre close. David Hume 
is of all others the Edinburgh man I should most like to hear on 
the Standard of Taste. One hundred and fifty-seven years have 
gone by since he published an essay on this very subject, to which 
I shall refer in a minute. 

I have raised the subject of taste and a standard of taste by 
asking the question, ‘Is it possible to tell a good book from a bad 
one?’ This almost involves an affirmative reply. A well known 
Nonconformist divine wrote a short treatise which he entitled ‘ Is 
it Possible to Make the Best of Both Worlds?’ But this world at all 
events always persisted (much to the author’s annoyance) in calling 
the book ‘ How to Make the Best of Both Worlds,’ whilst in the 
trade the volume was always referred to (curtly enough) as 
‘ Binney’s Best.’ 
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The world is a vulgar place, but it has the knack, the vulgar 
knack, of hitting nails on the head. Unless, in the opinion of the 
author, it was possible to make the best of both worlds there was 
small probability of a prosperous Protestant divine asking the 
question at all ; and in the same way, unless I am prepared to 
answer my own query with a blunt negative and to sit down, it 
becomes necessary to drop a hint or two as to how a good book 
may be known from a bad one. 

First.—It is a very difficult thing to do, but difficulty is no 
excuse, Are there not treatises extant which instruct their readers 
how to tell a good horse from a bad one, and even, so overreaching 
is the ambition of man, how to boila potato? both feats of great 
skill and infrequent achievement. 

Second.—Not only is the task difficult, but the necessity for 
mastering it is urgent. The matter really presses. . 

It is, I know, usual, when a man like myself, far gone in middle 
life, finds himself addressing a company containing many young 
people, to profess great sorrow for his own plight and to heap con- 
gratulations on the youthful portion of his audience. I am in no 
mood to-night for any such polite foolery. When I think of the 
ever-increasing activity of the Press, home, foreign, and colonial— 
the rush of money into the magazine market, the growth of what is 
called education, the extension of the copyright laws, and the 
spread of what Goethe somewhere calls ‘the noxious mist, the 
dropping poison of half-culture ’—so far from congratulating those 
of you who are likely to be alive fifty years hence I feel far more 
disposed to offer these unlucky youths and maidens my sincerest 
condolences and to reserve all my congratulations for myself. 

The output of books is astounding. Their numbers destroy 
their reputation. - A great crowd of books is as destructive of 
the literary instinct, which is a highly delicate thing, as is a 
London evening party of the social instinct. Novel succeeds 
novel, speculative treatise speculative treatise, in breathless 
haste each treading upon the heels of its predecessor and 
followed by a noisy crowd of critics bellowing and shouting 
praise or blame. Newspaper paragrapbs about the books that 
are to be, rub the bloom off these peaches long before they lie 
upon our tables. The other day I read this announcement: 
‘The Memoir of Dr. Berry, of Wolverhampton, will bear the 
simple title “Life of the Rev. C. A. Berry, D.D.”’ Heavens! 
what other title could it bear! These paragraphs are usually 
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inspired by the publisher, for nowhere is competition more fierce 
than among publishers, who puff their own productions and extol 
the often secret charms of their kept authors with an impetuosity 
almost indelicate. In the wake of the publisher and the critic 
there sidles by a subtler shape, the literary interviewer, one of 
the choicest products of the age, who, playing with deft fingers 
on that most responsive of all instruments human vanity, supplies 
the newspapers with columns of confessions taken down from the 
lips of authors themselves, who seem to be glad to tell us how 
they came to be the great creatures advertisement has made 
them, how their first books got themselves written, and which of 
their creations they themselves love the best. Let us never be 
tempted to underrate the labours of the interviewer. There is 
apt to be far more of that delicious compound human nature 
in the writings of the interviewer than in the works of the inter- 
viewed. If those authors only knew it by far their most 
interesting character is their own. 

But not only is the output enormous, and what may be 
called the undergrowth rank, but the treatment is too frequently 
crude. Penmen, as bookwriters are now pleasingly called, are 
too apt in their haste to carry their goods early to market, to 
gobble up what they take to be the results of scientific investiga- 
tion, and, stripping them bare of the conditions and qualifications 
properly belonging to scientific methods, to present them to the 
world as staple truths fit matter for esthetic treatment. There 
is something half comic, half tragic in the almost headlong 
apprehension of half-born truths by half-educated minds. Whilst 
the serious investigator is carefully ‘sounding his dim and 
perilous way,’ making good his ground as he goes, 


Till captive science yields her last retreat, 


these half-inspired dabblers, these ready-reckoners, are already 
hawking the discovery about the streets, making it the motif 
of their jejune stage plays and the text of their blatant 
discourses. 

To stay this Niagara, to limit this output is of course im- 
possible. Nothing can stop it. Agricultural depression did not 
hit it. Declining trade never affected it. It is confidently 
anticipated that the millionaires of the future will be the writers 
of really successful shilling shockers and farces that take the 
town. ‘Charley’s Aunt’ has made more money than would be 
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represented by the entire fortunes of Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, 
and Dickens all added together. 

Our concern to-night is with none of these fine folks. At the 
feet of Genius I for one am always ready to prostrate myself. 
Nothing will ever induce me to quarrel with genius. Without it 
there would be no rapture in reading, and small joy in life. 
Talent must be a very delightful thing both to possess and to 
exercise. Learning is for ever honourable; industry is always 
respectable. To be a successful impostor, a really fraudulent 
author, to live in luxury by the bad taste of your contemporaries, 
to splash with the mud from the wheels of your fast-driven 
curricle the blind Miltons and angry Carlyles of your own day as 
they painfully pedestrianise the pavement must have an element 
of fun about it—but it is not for us. Iam assuming that we do 
not belong to the many who write, or to the many who criticise 
in print what is written, but to the few who read. How are we 
to tell a good book from a bad one? Not for the purpose of 
making money out of the process, but for the solace of our own 
souls, for the education of our own powers, for the increase of 
our own joys. It is done by the exercise of a discriminative 
faculty called Taste. If you ask that amusing figment the man 
in the street what Taste is, the only answers you are likely to get 
are that ‘Tastes differ,’ or ‘What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,’ or ‘ All is grist that comes to my mill,’ or ‘ De 
gustibus non est disputandum, most discouraging replies every 
one of them. Nor would it be wise to attempt to minimise these 
differences of Taste; they are most real. Hume, in the Essay I 
promised to quote from, says only too truthfully : 

‘Every voice is united in applauding Elegance, propriety, 
simplicity, spirit in writing; and in blaming fustian affectation, 
coldness, and a false brilliancy. But when critics come to 
particulars this seeming unanimity vanishes, and it is found they 
had affixed a very different meaning to their expressions. In all 
matters of opinion in science the case is opposite. The difference 
among men is there oftener found to lie in generals than in 
particulars and to be less in reality than in appearance. An 
explanation of the terms commonly ends the controversy, and the 
disputants are surprised to find that they had been quarrelling 
while at bottom they agreed in their judgment.’ 

The truth of this is obvious. We all hate fustian and affecta- 
tion; but were I to have such bad taste as to inquire whether 
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that popular novelist Mr. A. B. ever writes anything but fustian, 
or whether the exquisite style of Mr. C. D. has not a strong 
savour of affectation about it, I should excite angry passions, 

But as it is Hume’s contention that there is a standard of 
Taste he necessarily proceeds to say ‘that though this axiom 
(namely, that tastes differ), by passing into a proverb, seems to 
have attained the sanction of common sense, there is certainly a 
species of common sense which opposes it.’ Having said this, 
Hume determined to give his readers an illustration of this 
standard, and in order to do so he adopted the common and useful 
device of selecting extreme instances. He took two authors so 
good that all, he thought, must acknowledge their goodness, and 
two authors so bad that all, he thought, must acknowledge their 
badness. ‘Whoever,’ he writes, ‘would assert an equality of 
genius and elegance between Ogilby and Milton, or Bunyan and 
Addison, would be thought to defend no less an extravagance than 
if he had maintained a mole-hill to be as high as Teneriffe or a 
pond as extensive as the ocean. Though there may be found 
persons who give the preference to the former authors no one pays 
attention to such a taste, and we pronounce without scruple the 
sentiment of these pretended critics to be absurd and ridiculous,’ 

Hume’s first illustration will pass muster. In the case of 
Ogilby v. Milton the pursuer has long since been dismissed with 
expenses ; but otherwise with Bunyan v. Addison, for dearly as 
we may love Sir Roger de Coverley, and fond though we may be of 
taking a turn among the tombs in Westminster Abbey with Mr. 
Spectator, Bunyan’s Christian and Faithful, his Mr. Worldly- 
Wiseman, Giant Despair, Vanity Fair, and Interpreter’s House 
have established for themselves a homestead in the minds and 
memories of the English-speaking race, from which they can only 
be evicted along with Moses in the Bulrushes, Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den, the Canterbury Pilgrims, Rosalind in the Forest of Arden, 
and Jeannie Deans in the Robber’s Cave, near Gunnersley Hill, 
in Lincolnshire. 

So difficult is it to be a critic! The good-natured ghost of St. 
David will pardon a reference only made for the purpose of re- 
marking how, if he made a bad shot in 1742, it is more than 
probable—nay, it is certain—that the critics of 1899 do not 
always hit the target. 

The fact is, and we may as well recognise it frankly, all critical 
judgments are and must ever remain liable to two sources of 
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yariation, to both of which Hume refers. The one is the different 
humours of particular men, the other is the particular manners 
and opinions of our age and country. There is no escaping from 
these, and this being so it is idle to expect the abolition of dif- 
ferences of opinion in matters of taste. How Hume came to go 
wrong—for I assume he did go wrong—about John Bunyan we can 
see from his use of the word elegance in conjunction with genius ; 
‘an equality of genius and elegance,’ he wrote. Elegance was 
one of the catch-words of the eighteenth century. It was at all 
events a sensible catch-word, though, like all catch-words, sure 
occasionally to mislead. 

The upshot of all this is depressing and discouraging to the 
yery last degree. In the realm of morals we may believe with the 
great Bishop Butler that there is in every man a superior prin- 
ciple of reflection or conscience which passes judgment upon him- 
self, which without being consulted, without being advised with, 
magisterially exerts itself and approves or condemns accordingly. 
In the region of the exact sciences, among a thousand different 
opinions which different men may entertain of the same subject, 
there is one, and but one, that is just and true. But who will 
dare so to lay down the law about the life of a book, or the future 
of a picture, or the reputation of a building ; and yet who can 
doubt that in the realm of Beauty there is a reign of law, a 
superior principle of reflection, passing judgment and magisteri- 
ally asserting itself on every fit occasion ? 

Butler’s theory of the conscience has been called ‘the pope in 
your bosom theory.’ What happiness to have an wxsthetic pope, a 
prisoner in the Vatican of your own breast ! 

Speaking for myself, I could wish for nothing better, apart 
from moral worth, than to be the owner of a taste at once manly, 
refined, and unaffected which should enable me to appreciate real 
excellence in literature and art, and to depreciate bad intentions 
and feeble execution wherever I saw them. To be for ever alive 
to merit in poem or in picture, in statue or in bust; to be able to 
distinguish between the grand, the grandiose, and the merely 
bumptious; to perceive the boundary between the simplicity 
which is divine and that which is ridiculous, between gorgeous 
rhetoric and vulgar ornamentation, between pure and manly 
English, meant to be spoken or read, and sugared phrases, 
which seem intended, like lollipops, for suction ; to feel yourself 
going out in joyful admiration for whatever is noble and per- 
manent, and freezing inwardly against whatever is pretentious, 
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wire-drawn, and temporary—this indeed is to taste of the fruit of 
the tree, once forbidden, of the knowledge of good and evil. 

But this is simply to extol what has not yet been proved to be 
attainable. What is ‘ good taste’? My kingdom for a definition, 
I think the best is Burke’s, given by him in that treatise on the 
sublime and beautiful which he wrote before he gave over to Lord 
Rockingham and the Duke of Richmond and Lord John Caven- 
dish what was meant for mankind. ‘I mean by the word taste 
no more than that faculty or those faculties of the mind which are 
affected with or form a judgment of the works of imagination and 
the elegant arts. The cause of a wrong taste is a defect of 
judgment, and this may arise from a natural weakness of the 
understanding, or, which is much more commonly the case, it may 
arise from a want of proper and well-directed exercise which alone 
can make it strong and ready.... It is known that the taste is 
improved, exactly as we improve our judgment by extending our 
knowledge, by a steady attention to our object, and by frequent 
exercise; they who have not taken these methods, if their taste 
decides quickly, it is always uncertainly, and their quickness is 
owing to their presumption and rashness, and not to any hidden 
irradiation that in a moment dispels all darkness from their minds.’ 

‘The cause of a wrong taste,’ says Burke, ‘is a defect of 
judgment,’ and here I must add on my own account that nobody 
comes into this world with a ripe judgment. You are as likely to 
be born with a silk hat on your head as with good taste implanted 
in your breast. To go wrong is natural ; to go right is discipline. 
Generation after generation of boys go to schools and universities 
to be taught to play cricket, to row, and now to play golf. 
Each generation reproduces with startling fidelity to the type 
the same old, familiar, deep-rooted faults. No generation escapes 
them, but each in its turn has painfully to be taught to leave 
undone the things that naturally they would do, and do 
those things which, if left to themselves, they would most cer- 
tainly leave undone. With oaths and revilings are they adjured 
to abandon nature and to practise art, to dig up the faults they 
were born with and to adopt in their place methods which time 
has approved and discipline established. Success is very partial, 
but sometimes it does happen that a patient teacher finds an apt 
scholar, and then, when, after weary months, it may be years, of 
practice, something like perfection is attained, and we see before 
us a finished oarsman, a faultless bat, a brilliant golfer, we ex- 
claim with admiration, as we watch the movements so graceful, so 
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easy, so effective of this careful product of artifice, ‘How natu- 
rally he does it!’ 

Gentlemen, if you want to find the natural man at work you 
must look for him in the bunkers of life. There you will find 
crowds of them trying to get out and upbraiding the ill-luck that 
(as they think) got them in. Their actions are animated, their 
language is strong, but neither actions nor language are in good 
taste. 

If, then, we would possess good taste we must take pains about 
it. We must study models, we must follow examples, we must 
compare methods, and we must crucify the natural man. If 
there is one thing to be dreaded in these matters it is what is 
called the unaided intelligence of the masses. A crudely 
coloured oleograph of the Albert Memorial may give pleasure to 
an unaided intelligence, but is that pleasure to be compared in 
depth of satisfaction with that which is afforded when the edu- 
cated eye feasts upon the nature-interpreting canvas of a great 
artist ? 

All, I think, are agreed about the study of the models; of 
the things which are attested, the things which, as St. Augustine 
says, ‘sana mens omnium hominum attestatur.’ The elegant 
Addison agrees. ‘Literary taste,’ says he, ‘is the faculty which 
discerns the beauties of an author with pleasure and the imper- 
fections with dislike. If a man would know whether he is pos- 
sessed of this faculty I would have him read over the celebrated 
works of antiquity, which have stood the test of so many different 
ages and countries.’ Hume says the same thing. So does Goethe, 
who said to Eckermann, ‘Taste is only to be educated by con- 
templation not of the tolerably good, but of the truly excellent. 
I therefore show you only the best works, and when you are 
grounded in these you will have a standard for the rest which you 
will know how to value without overrating them. And I show 
you the best in each class, that you may perceive that no class is 
to be despised, but that each gives delight when a man of genius 
attains the highest point.’ Mr. Matthew Arnold strongly held 
the same view, and recommended us all to carry in our heads 
scraps of Homer and Virgil, of Dante and Shakespeare, of Milton 
and Keats, and whenever we are required, as we so often are, to 
admire the worthless and extol the commonplace to murmur these 
passages under our breath as a kind of taste tonic. Somewhat: 
in the same way the excellent John Howard used in his prison 
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visitations to secrete small weighing scales about his person, and 
after asking to see a prisoner’s ration of food would whip out his 
machine and convict the gaoler before his face of trying to palm off 
one pound for two. Mr. Arnold’s pocket scales for testing poets 
have been ridiculed, but I recommend their use unhesitatingly. 

We may then, I think, assume that the best way of telling 
a good book from a bad one is to make yourself as well acquainted 
as you can with some of the great literary models. Do not be 
frightened of them. They afford the widest choice; they are 
for all moods. There is no need to like them all alike. The 
language difficulty presses heavily upon some, but, as we are 
seeking only our own good and not aspiring to instruct the 
world, we need not postpone our own critical education until we 
can read Sophocles for fun. No doubt it would be well if we all 
could, but just as it is better to spend three days in Rome or 
three hours in Athens than never to see those cities, so it is 
better to read the ‘Antigone’ in the translation of Mr. Jebb 
than not to read it at all. It is all very well for scholars to turn 
up their noses at translations, but plain Britons, whose greatest 
book is a translation by divers hands, and whose daily prayers 
have been done into English for them from the Latin, may be 
well content, if they do not happen to be masters of the languages 
of antiquity, or of all the tongues of the modern world, to gain 
through the medium of the best translations some insight into 
the ways of thought and modes of expression of the sovereigns 
of literature, the lords of human smiles and tears. But, indeed, 
with the ‘Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics’ in your pocket, and 
such volumes as ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia of Literature’ on your 
shelf, the man who has only his own English at command has 
ample room and verge enough within which to cultivate a taste 
which ought to be sufficiently sound to prevent him from wallow- 
ing among the potsherds, or, decked out with vulgar fairings, from 
following some charlatan in his twenty-eighth edition. 

We begin, then, with tradition—with tradition, which plays so 
great a part in religion, in law, in life. Genius may occasionally 
flout it, but I am assuming we have no genius. We shall do 
well to pay tradition reverence. It would be a nice inquiry 
whether it is better for a man’s morale to be a rebel or a slave; 
but I am not concerned with it to-night. Veneration for the 
models does not involve servility. 

It is a tremendous saying of Landor’s, ‘We admire by tra- 
dition and we criticise by caprice.’ 
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To admire by tradition is a poor thing. Far better really to 
admire Miss Gabblegoose’s novels than pretend to admire Miss 
Austen’s. Nothing is more alien to the spirit of pure enjoyment 
than simulated rapture, borrowed emotion. If after giving a 
classic a fair chance you really cannot abide him, or remain her- 
metically sealed against his charm, it is perhaps wisest to say 
nothing about it, though if you do pluck up heart of grace and 
hit him a critical rap over his classical costard it will not hurt 
him, and it may do you good. But let the rap succeed and not 
precede a careful study, for depend upon it it is no easy matter to 
become a classic. A thousand snares beset the path to immor- 
tality, as we are pleased to call a few centuries of fame. Rocks, 
snows, avalanches, bogs—you may climb too high for your head, 
you may sink too low for your soul; you may be too clever by half 
or too dull for endurance, you may be too fashionable or too 
outrageous ; there are a hundred ways to the pit of oblivion. 
Therefore, when a writer has by general consent escaped his age, 
when he has survived his environment, it is madness and folly 
for us, the children of a brief hour, to despise the great literary 
tradition which has put him where he is. But, I repeat, to 
respect tradition is not to admire traditionally. 

Tradition is the most trustworthy advertisement and the wisest 
advice, Ah, advertisement! there indeed is a word to make one 
blush, Ruskin has somewhere told us that we are not to buy our 
books by advertisement, but by advice. It is very difficult nowa- 
days to distinguish between the two. Into how many homes has 
the ‘Times’ succeeded in thrusting the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ and the ‘Century Dictionary’? The ‘ Daily News’ has its 
own edition of Dickens, whilst the ‘Standard’ daily trumpets the 
astounding merits of an Anglo-American compound which com- 
presses into twenty volumes the best of everything. These news- 
papers advise us in their advertisement columns to buy books 
in the sale of which they are personally interested. Is their 
advice advertisement or is their advertisement advice ? 

The advice given you by literary tradition is at all events 
absolutely independent. I therefore say, be shy of quarrelling 
with tradition, but by all means seek to satisfy yourselves that 
tradition is sound. We criticise by caprice: this is the other 
half of Landor’s saying. The history of criticism is a melancholy 
one. What are we to say to the blank indifference of your 
fathers to ‘Sartor Resartus,’ to ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ to the 
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early poems of Tennyson and Matthew Arnold and William 
Morris, to ‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel’? Are we likely to 
be wiser than our fathers? All we can do is to keep hard at it 
crucifying the natural man, This is best done, as Burke said, by 
extending our knowledge, by a steady attention to our object, and 
by frequent exercise. 

In extending our knowledge we must keep our eye on the 
models, be they books or pictures, marbles or bricks. We must, as 
far as possible, widen our horizons and be always exercising our wits 
by constant comparisons. Above all must we ever be on our guard 
against prejudice, nor should weallow paradox to goabout unchained, 

I go back to Hume. ‘Strong sense united to delicate senti- 
ment, improved by practice, perfected by comparison, and cleared 
of all prejudice can alone entitle critics to be judges of the fine 
arts ;’ and again he says, ‘It is rare to meet with a man who has 
a just taste without a sound understanding.’ 

Go get thee understanding, become possessed of strong sense, 
if thou wouldst know how to tell a good book from a bad one, 
You may have—though it is not likely—Homer by heart, 
Virgil at your fingers’ ends, all the great models of dignity, pro- 
priety, and splendour may be on your shelves, and yet if you are 
without understanding, without the happy mixture of strong sense 
and delicacy of sentiment, you will fail to discern amid the crowd 
and crush of authors the difference between the good and the bad; 
you will belong to the class who preferred Cleveland to Milton, 
Montgomery to Keats, Moore to Wordsworth, Tupper to Tennyson. 

Understanding may be got. By taking thought we can add to 
our intellectual stature. Delicacy may be acquired. Good taste 
is worth striving after ; it adds to the joy of the world. 


For most men in a brazen prison live, 
Where in the sun’s hot eye, 

With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly 

Their lives to some unmeaning task-work give, 
Dreaming of nought beyond their prison wall ; 

And as year after year 

Fresh products of their barren Jabour fall 

From their tired hands, and rest 

Never yet comes more near, 

Gloom settles slowly down over their breast, 

And while they try to stem 

The waves of mournful thought by which they are prest 
Death in their prison reaches them, 

Unfreed, having seen nothing, still unblest, 
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From this brazen prison, from this barren toil, from this deadly 
gloom who would not make his escape if he could? A cultivated 
taste, an educated eye, a pure enthusiasm for literature are keys 
which may let us out if we like. But even here one must be on 
one’s guard against mere connoissewrship. ‘Taste,’ said Carlyle— 
and I am glad to quote that great name before I have done—‘if it 
means anything buta paltry connoisseurship must mean a general 
susceptibility to truth and nobleness, a sense to discern and a heart 
to love and reverence all beauty, order, and goodness, wheresoever 
or in whatsoever forms and accomplishments they are to be seen.’ 
Wordsworth’s shepherd, Michael, who 


had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists 
That came to him and left him on the heights, 


had doubtless a greater susceptibility to truth and nobleness than 
many an ‘ Edinburgh’ or ‘ Quarterly’ reviewer ; but his love, as 
Wordsworth tells us, was a blind love, and his books, other than 
his Bible, were the green valleys and the streams and brooks. 

There is no harm in talking about books, still less in reading 
them, but it is folly to pretend to worship them. 


Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters to be wise. 


To tell a good book from a bad one is, then, a troublesome job, 
demanding, first, a strong understanding ; second, knowledge, the 
result of study and comparison ; third, a delicate sentiment. If 
you have some measure of these gifts, which, though in part the 
gift of the gods, may also be acquired, and can always be improved, 
and can avoid prejudice—political prejudice, social prejudice, 
religious prejudice, irreligious prejudice, the prejudice of the place 
where you could not help being born, the prejudices of the uni- 
versity whither chance sent you, all the prejudices that came to 
you by way of inheritance, and all the prejudices you have picked 
up on your own account as you went along—if you can give all 
these the slip and manage to live just a little above the clouds 
and mists of your own generation, why then, with luck, you may 
be right nine times out of ten in your judgment of a dead author, 
and ought not to be wrong more frequently than perhaps three 
times out of seven in the case of a living author ; for it is, I repeat, 
a very difficult thing to tell a good book from a bad one. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 









SURPRISE IN WAR. 


BY SPENSER WILKINSON. 


NorTHING is more effective in war than to take your enemy by 
surprise. Except by surprise, says Clausewitz, the greatest of all 
writers upon war, it is logically impossible to bring a superior 
force to the decisive point. 

The element of surprise is to be traced through all the 
operations of war from the smallest to the greatest. It plays its 
part in each of-the three branches into which the conduct of war 
is subdivided: in tactics, in strategy, and in policy. At the 
present moment there could, perhaps, be no more useful way of 
reviewing the war, and of finding out exactly where the British 
nation stands, and how it came there than by tracing through 
each of these branches the influence of the element of surprise 
upon the course of recent events. 

Troops are said to be surprised when the enemy comes 
suddenly upon them when they are not expecting him, and 
are not ready to receive him—that is the primary meaning of 
the term. If the troops are on the look-out and ready for a 
fight they are not said to be surprised, even though, in fact, 
the enemy’s appearance is sudden and unexpected. The remedy 
against surprise consists in precaution. It is the affair of the 
commander, because no one but the commander can make the 
arrangements by which the various possible actions of the 
enemy are anticipated. The precautions themselves are very 
simple, and are for the most part perfectly understood, yet half 
the disasters that occur in war are due to these simple arrange- 
ments being forgotten. One half of the business of tactics and 
one half of every text-book on the subject consists of precautions 
against surprise. The object of outposts is to prevent an army 
from being attacked while it rests, of an advance guard to gain 
time for an army on the march to put itself in order of battle, of 
reconnaissance to find out what the enemy is doing. The British 
army in recent campaigns has hardly distinguished itself for 
clockwork regularity in the performance of these precautionary 
duties. In the campaigns of the early eighties on the Red Sea 
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littoral there were surprises due to the neglect of the outpost 
service, and the South African campaign abounds with instances 
in which reconnaissance, though it may have been attempted, has 
failed to give the commanders the information which it was in- 
dispensable that they should have had. These elements of failure 
are so palpable that it would almost be waste of time to dwell 
upon them ; they are writ large in the reports of special corre- 
spondents, and even in the official despatches. 

There is a much more serious kind of tactical surprise, 
which results from the want of forethought, not on the part 
of the officers leading the troops in the field, but on the part 
of those whose duty it was to superintend the training of 
officers and troops. It consists in the officers and men not 
having been properly taught the use of the weapons with 
which they and their enemies are armed. When the first 
European ships visited the islands of the South Seas there 
were occasionally, as was natural, misunderstandings between 
the natives and the new comers, and more than once when the 
new comers in their ignorance violated what appeared to the 
natives to be sacred laws, the brave warriors attempted by force 
to defend the sanctity of their laws or the majesty of their 
gods. But when the new comers flashed thunder and lightning 
from the sticks which they carried, the warriors, who had nothing 
but bows and arrows, spears and hatchets, were dismayed and 
terror-stricken. What would have been their position if, after 
being presented with firearms and taught to shoot, they had also 
been taught that the right way to win a battle was to shoot as 
little as possible and to run at the enemy with their spears? 
The tactical instruction given of late years to the British army is 
not without resemblance to the kind of teaching which is here 
imagined. The British infantry went out to South Africa armed 
with two weapons of offence, the bullet and the bayonet. It had 
been taught to rely neither upon the one nor the other, but upon 
both. It had to face an enemy who relied entirely upon the 
bullet, and the result was that which was expected by those who 
had considered the problem. In a few cases where the British 
could advance up a hillside, which almost invariably gives a 
certain amount of shelter to those who ascend it, the Boers were 
so astounded by the magnificent courage displayed that they ran 
away. But after the first two or three battles, as they had time 
for reflection, and as with their first successes their spirits rose, 
the Boers discovered that the right way to meet a charge was to 
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lie still and shoot ; and the later charges ofthe British have been 
disastrous failures accompanied with terrible loss. 

If the soldiers of an army have been taught ‘to expect a 
charge and to expect to succeed in and by that operation, what 
must be the effect upon them of a series of attempts ending 
unfortunately ? They cannot but see that something has been 
wrong with their training, and cannot but lose confidence either 
in their leaders or in those who have been responsible for their 
instruction. They will say to themselves either that their drill- 
book was wrong or that their general does not know his business ; 
and as the general is a person whom they have seen, while the 
drill-book is a piece of anonymous literature, they are much more 
likely to lay the blame upon the man to whom they naturally 
look, because he is the authority in whose hands they are. This 
discovery, that a method of fighting which has been taught to 
the troops does not produce the effects which were promised 
from it, is a most dangerous form of surprise, and may very soon 
demoralise a whole army, 

What is the truth about the bullet and the bayonet, and 
about the instruction given in peace to the British army on this 
subject? The bayonet has been for thirty-five years an exploded 
superstition. Even in the days of ‘ Brown Bess,’ the actual use 
of the bayonet was a rare exception. Wellington, who perhaps 
knew something about fighting, relied mainly upon the fire of 
his two-deep line, which usually made an end of the attempts of 
his opponents to charge. Napoleon also, by no means an incom- 
petent judge, said : ‘Shooting is the thing, everything else matters 
little.’ But there have been men in the British army ready to 
forget the practice of Wellington and the opinion of Napoleon 
because Souwaroff, a brilliant but certainly eccentric personality, 
is reported to have said: ‘The bullet is a fool, but the bayonet is 
wise.’ The bullet of Souwaroff’s time, though Napoleon and Wel- 
lington relied mainly upon it, was no doubt erratic in its ways, 
but under the influence of Whitworth it acquired wonderful 
steadiness and persistence; while Dreyse and his successors have 
enabled the modern soldier to discharge sixty bullets, guaranteed 
to go exactly where they are aimed anywhere within a mile, 
during the time required by Souwaroff’s contemporaries to send 
forth one solitary bullet which had no more than a half chance 
of hitting a barn door at the other side of a spacious farmyard. 

In 1864 the bullet was only at the beginning of its modern 
education, A Prussian captain, who had not been brought up in 
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the school of Souwaroff, was with his company in the village of 
Lundby, when he heard that a company of Danes was marching 
to attack him. He made his men lie down behind a bank and 
waited for the Danes, who at 700 yards from the village formed a 
small column and set out to attack. The Prussian captain 
waited until the Danes were 200 yards off, and then let his 
men begin to fire. A quarter of an hour later the surviv- 
ing Danes were retreating, leaving 101 dead and wounded, 
and twelve prisoners. Three Prussians were wounded, That 
little skirmish made no great sensation in the newspapers at 
the time, but it was a decisive battle. It settled the question 
between the bayonet and the bullet. The moral was drawn by 
competent judges somewhat as follows: riflemen posted upon 
ground suitable for their weapon, the bullet, having in front either 
flat ground or ground gently sloping away from them, cannot be 
approached in front by men on foot intending to use cold steel. 
Men who want to turn them out must either shoot them down or 
go round them. The bayonet has no chance against the bullet, and 
is useful only when the bullet cannot be used against it, either 
because the bayonet man has come to striking distance before the 
builet has had a chance, or because there are no bullets left. The 
first consequence of all this was to make it necessary in attacking a 
position to let some of your troops walk round it towards the flank 
or rear, while the rest occupied the attention of the defenders in 
their front. The reply of the defence was to prolong its line to 
the flank or otherwise take precautions against being outflanked 
or turned, and the counter-move of the attack was to put its rifle- 
men in a circle all round the defence, and thus give the defender 
the choice between pure frontal attack and surrender. The theory 
was explained by Moltke in 1865, the practical demonstration by 
the same hand followed in 1870 at Sedan. The intervening five 
years had brought with them another development. If the 
assailant relied on the bullet and could use it better than the 
defender, frontal attack might still succeed. Its chances would be 
improved if the defender could have his nerves unsteadied by 
previous shelling while the attacking troops were protected from 
any such disturbing influence. Accordingly the Prussian artillery 
was taught that its one duty in life was to explode its shells where 
they were wanted, that is among the enemy’s gunners, until they 
should be satisfied, and then among the enemy’s infantry. It 
became an accepted maxim that an attack by riflemen could not 
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succeed unless two conditions were fulfilled: First, that the de- 
fender’s artillery should be silenced by that of the assailant, and, 
secondly, that the showers of bullets fired by the attacking infantry 
should be more destructive to the defending infantry than the 
bullets of the defenders to the infantry of the attack. In later 
years officers whose preoccupation was war came to see more and 
more the necessity for an alliance, not merely between the bullet 
and its assistant, the shrapnel shell, but between the rifleman and 
the ground. The rifleman was taught to lie down so that the 
ground should protect him, to move so that it should conceal him 
and to dig heaps and holes for his protection against the enemy’s 
bullets. It must be at least a dozen years ago that the spade was 
adopted as an offensive weapon to enable the advancing rifleman 
to hold his own against counter-attack. 

These were some of the conditions of modern war, long re- 
cognised in armies in which the officer’s life is devoted to the 
preparation of himself and his troops for war. The recent cam- 
paign seems to show that they were weli understood in the 
Boer army, but came as a surprise to the British forces. The 
British soldier has indeed, during the last twenty years, been 
taught to shoot, and the army ought to have learnt from its own 
experience in the Soudan that the bravest and most athletic troops 
cannot possibly, however fleet and sound-winded, carry the knife 
or the spear within reach of a line of riflemen. But this lesson 
can hardly be said to have been digested. Last summer I spent 
a day watching a sham fight on Salisbury Plain, carried out by 
British troops under British generals. On both sides the men 
were armed with magazine rifles, but without bullets. I watched 
two lines of troops standing up in clusters at least as dense as the 
old two-deep line, facing each other at three hundred yards’ 
distance, and making a terrific noise as they fired blank cartridge, 
each line apparently aiming at the other line. The generals and 
the umpires seemed quite satisfied. To me that part of the 
spectacle seemed to be a sham, for it was quite clear that all con- 
cerned had completely forgotten the existence of the one thing 
that reigns supreme on the modern battle-field, the bullet. But 
to have forgotten, in your exercises preparatory to war, the factor 
which in war is essential, is to guarantee for yourself a painful sur- 
prise when the troops pass from the sham fight to the battlefield. 

Strategy is too often thought of as a very easy business. To 
British officers, at any rate to the great majority, the subject is 
known only from Hamley’s ‘ Operations of War’ or from Jomini’s 
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once famous ‘ Précis,’ and there is a considerable public which is 
familiar with the elementary principles which these treatises 
explain. But the great difficulty in strategy is the correct appli- 
cation of principles, a matter as hard as the principles them- 
selves are easy, and neither of the writers just named has so 
presented his subject as to guard against misconception on 
fundamental points. They both of them analyse with great 
subtlety the relations between lines of operations and the lines 
representing the fronts of armies, and thus give undue predomi- 
nance in the theory of war to what has been called the geome- 
tricalelement. The utility in its place of the geometrical element 
has never been denied, but it is insignificant in comparison with 
the moral factors which have to be dealt with. 

When Sir Redvers Buller reached Cape Town he had a 
difficult situation to meet. Sir George White’s force was invested 
by the Boers, who were about to overrun Southern Natal. There 
was a ferment in the Cape Colony, and no one knew how soon 
there might be an extensive rising among the Cape Dutch. The 
small British forces in Mafeking and Kimberley were besieged. 
The business of strategy was out of this tangle to discover the 
point at which a sufficient effort would make it possible to solve 
all the different problems. ‘This point was in Northern Natal, 
because the principal Boer army was there. Strategy said: 
Defeat that army and everything else will be easy. Time is in 
war of the utmost importance, and to defeat the Boer army it was 
therefore desirable to choose the shortest way to get at it, which 
was the railway line from Durban to Colenso. Strategy prescribes 
the concentration of effort upon the main point, when that has 
been discovered. But instead of the British force, 50,000 strong, 
being taken to Colenso for a decisive attack upon the Boer army, 
it was split up into two halves, one for Colenso, one for the Cape 
Colony, with the result that one half was defeated at Colenso and 
the other half at Magersfontein and Stormberg. These defeats 
only made the importance of action in Natal more evident. The 
two divisions there were reinforced by a third, which has in turn 
met with defeat. Yet all the time the adherents of the geome- 
trical school have thought that the mistake lay in not advancing 
through the Orange Free State by a roundabout route which 
offered no certainty in a reasonable time either of relieving 
Ladysmith, or of bringing the principal Boer army to a decisive 
battle. 

When Sir George White first reached Natal he found his 
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forees wrongly divided, and proposed to concentrate them, But 
because he was told that concentration would create a temporary 
panic, he consented to meet the enemy with his force divided, 
The weakness of this decision is veiled by the phrases which con- 
trast military with political expediency, but sound strategy knows 
of no such distinction, at least in such a case. To have concen- 
trated the forces and evacuated Dundee might have led to the 
increase of the Boer forces by a large contingent of Dutch colo- 
nists from Natal, which would no doubt have been a misfortune: 
but to leave the forces divided was to court defeat, and defeat was 
still more likely to lead the Natal Dutch into the Boer camp, and 
certain to expose the whole colony to Boer invasion. That being 
the case, there was to a clear eye no choice. The one course was 
right and the other wrong. But the clear eye, which in matters of 
this kind sees through phrases into the heart of the situation, can 
never be obtained ‘except by a man who by repeated efforts has 
thought out to their;very essence, and to their ultimate elements, 
all the problems of war, so that the principles of strategy have 
become incorporate with the fibre of his mind, and he is incapable 
of violating them. 

No army can secure in its average general the presence of the 
indispensable minimum dose of strategy, unless it has the means 
of passing him for a number of years through a strategical school 
under the supervision of a master of the subject. There is in the 
British army no office for testing its generals as strategists, no 
guarantee whatever that an officer, before rising to the rank which 
may at any time place in his hands strategical decisions of national 
importance, shall have given any proofs of his competence to 
make such decisions. Thus it has come about that the army sent 
to South Africa was inadequately supplied, not merely with field 
guns, mounted troops and transport, but with the strategical 
direction, without which an army is as helpless as a nation without 
a government. 

The most fatal form of surprise is the political, which occurs 
when one nation attacks another which is neither expecting nor 
ready for war. The British Government, in its innocence of the 
art of policy, unwittingly and unsuspectingly made the most 
elaborate and perfect arrangements to bring upon itself this kind 
of surprise. The question of the independence of the Transvaal, 
which was in fact involved in the questions of the franchise and 
of suzerainty, was raised and pressed by the British Government 
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under the impression that it could be settled by good-tempered 
theoretical discussion. The Boers, being resolved to defend their 
institutions and being well armed for the purpose, no sooner 
satisfied themselves that the issue was seriously raised than they 
mobilised their army. It was not until the Boer army was massed 
on the Natal border that the British Government suspected 
itself to be engaged in serious business. Even when the war had 
begun, and fifty thousand British troops were at sea, no member of 
the Cabinet appears to have quite grasped the elementary truth 
that the conduct of a war is the business of a government, which 
cannot clear its responsibility by delegating its powers to an 
inferior authority. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on Tuesday, January 31, 
Mr. Balfour declared that the British Commander-in-Chief in 
South Africa, and in general the British officers in the field, had 
not been hampered by any orders or instructions whatever from 
the Cabinet. His idea seemed to be that the Government had 
fully discharged its duty when it had selected the general to 
command, and given him a free hand to do right or wrong, to 
muddle things or to straighten them according to his lights. But 
ifa commander-in-chief throws away his army by dispersing it 
into fractions, and in this way loses his campaign, the duty of a 
competent government is, not to stand by idle, but so to instruct 
its commander-in-chief as to cause him to distribute his troops 
correctly. The only excuse for the neglect of a government to do 
this would be its incapacity for knowing whether the general was 
acting wisely or foolishly. The question of the distance between 
the seat of government and the theatre of war is for this purpose 
irrelevant, so long as telegraphic communication exists between 
the two places. For a competent government would be well able 
to distinguish between decisions which depend upon local con- 
ditions, and in which, therefore, interference from a distance is 
injurious, and those which, depending only upon the application 
of true principles, can be rightly settled by any strategist ac- 
quainted with the problem. Mr. Balfour’s statement, made by 
him as a complete defence, was in fact a declaration of the 
strategical bankruptcy of the Cabinet. 

Those who are to blame for the disasters of the four first 
months of this war are, primarily, the politicians of both parties, 
who have been eager to undertake, and have in turn carried on 
the government, without any of them understanding war, which 
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is the first business of a government. If Lord Lansdowne is at 
fault, his culpability in no way exceeds that of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, who preceded him at the War Office. The nation 
itself is to blame for having entrusted its affairs to men who were 
notoriously ignorant of the art of national self-defence. The 
army is not to blame, for an army cannot administer itself, and 
the best men in the army have for many years been warning the 
politicians of both parties against the consequences of their neglect. 
The nature of the disease in the army and of its remedy has been 
perfectly known for many years to those who wanted to know it. 
In proof of this, it is only necessary to turn over the files of old 
newspapers. At any rate I cannot now give any better diagnosis 
than I have attempted in years gone by, and I venture to borrow 
for application to-day passages written before the present war was 
thought of. The following paragraph is taken from a newspaper 
article published in May 1885 :— 

‘ The shortcomings of the army have been discussed so often, 
and so many contradictory views have been expressed on the sub- 
ject, that it might seem hopeless to renew the inquiry. But there 
is one opinion that has of late found increasing acceptance, and 
which may therefore bear repeating. Thearmy, according to this 
view, suffers from lack of knowledge. This does not mean that 
individual officers are incompetent, or negligent, or culpably 
ignorant. But it does mean that the service as a whole in its 
habits and traditions has not yet reached a full appreciation of the 
value of the systematic, liberal, disinterested study of the business 
of war. There are officers in the British army to whom the study 
of war is an absorbing interest, but they are the exception, and, if 
we may trust the evidence of high authorities, the rare exception. 
Accordingly there is, or at least until recently there has been, no 
such thing in England as a body of recognised and competent 
opinion upon military matters. There is no system of knowledge 
in the army. Opinion is amateur, not professional, in its charac- 
ter. Accordingly, upon every question of organisation that has 
come up we have had a series of sporadic expressions which may 
be described as so many individual crotchets. But there has 
been no such unanimity as would be found on questions of prin- 
ciple among the students of one of the natural sciences,’ 

As regards the remedy, here is an extract from a newspaper 
article published in October 1887 :—- 

‘ Amid the mass of information collected by the recent commis~ 
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sions and committees on the army, its finances and its departments, 
one principal fact recurs again and again. The army is a body 
without a brain. There is no institution to do the work which in 
every other army is performed by a “ great general staff.” That 
work is the most important that an army requires. The business 
of a general staff is to study the art of commanding armies and of 
carrying on war; to train generals for the high and responsible 
posts; to arrange the organisation by which these generals shall 
control their troops ; and to Jay down the principles which must 
be followed by the officers entrusted with the training of the army 
for fighting. It is evident that an army without a general staff is 
like a workshop without a manager, and that it cannot work pro- 
perly. This is the condition of the British army, and this, the 
gravest of all defects, has been pressed upon the notice of the 
Minister and of the country by all the most competent officers at 
headquarters. Lord Wolseley and General Brackenbury, to go no 
further, have implored Mr. Stanhope to begin by creating a general 
staff. Mr. Stanhope, we cannot tell why, refuses. 

‘The army is without a general staff, and the work of the staff 
is not done. The consequence is that the whole system is un- 
healthy. From top to bottom, the right working of the machine 
is hindered by the absence of any connection between knowledge 
and control. A general staff is required, not to amass pedantic 
learning and fill an unused library with technical lore. What is 
wanted is to bring existing knowledge to bear on the settlement 
of all questions that have to be decided, and to ensure that when- 
ever a decision has to be made—whether it concerns the halting 
of a corporal’s guard, the building of a fortress, or the choice of 
the point of attack in a great war—the authority to make the 
decision shall rest with a man who by his previous life has been 
better prepared than any other man to make that particular deci- 
sion wisely. Somuch for what should bethe system. But instead 
of this we have the Intelligence Branch. General Brackenbury, 
a first-rate general, and six officers, all of them clever, and all 
hard-working, meet at an office in Queen Anne’s Gate—a safe 
distance, be it noted, from the War Office. There they have a 
sort of museum of military knowledge, which the War Office may 
consult if it likes. Between the seven of them they try and get 
to know everything, but, being only seven and not seventy, they 
overwork themselves without succeeding. Seven officers, working 
all the time they could give to work without detriment to a healthy 
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balance of mind, could not do more than merely keep watch over 
the armies of the Continental Powers. But for the English army 
it is necessary to watch the whole world, and for this purpose seven 
officers are evidently too few. Some dozen military sciences, every 
day growing more complicated, have to be followed. A dozen 
drill-books have to be kept up todate. The plans of mobilisation 
and concentration for twenty possible campaigns ought to be kept 
in accord with the current state of the army and navy. Most of 
these things, the Intelligence Department, we believe, tries to do. 
Seven men cannot do seventy men’s work, and the marvel is how 
much the seven accomplish. But when the department has done 
its work the authorities can take it or leave it. General Bracken- 
bury and his officers are a sort of dictionary, which the War Office 
may or may not consult. The condition of things may be de- 
scribed very accurately by saying that there is a responsibility 
department in Pall Mall with a rope round its neck held by the 
financial secretary, and that the intelligence is kept at a branch 
office in another place. It is as though a man kept a small brain 
for occasional consultation in his waistcoat pocket, and ran his 
head by clockwork, 

‘ An organisation like this appears to us to be hopelessly bad. 
The cure, as we believe, is to multiply the Intelligence Branch by 
ten, and let it absorb the War Office. Wedo not believe it possible 
in any other way to put the army right. A very few examples 
may be given to show how the army at present suffers from the 
separation between intelligence and authority. In the first place, 
the principal branches of the military art are not studied. There 
is no school of English strategy. No original book on the subject 
has appeared in the country for over twenty years. There is scarcely 
a school of tactics. School-books indeed are written on this 
subject, but original essays could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Even Lord Wolseley can permit himself the most slipshod 
language on the subject, because there is no school of trained 
tacticians who would keep him in bounds. The lay reader may 
imagine that the absence of a school of strategy and tactics—we 
use the word “school” to mean not a place of education, but a 
system of thought—is a matter of no importance. We venture to 
hold that it is the cardinal point.’ 

These passages, written many years ago, explain how it is that 
the British army in the present war has suffered in various forms 
from the unforeseen which ought to have been foreseen. 
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A GREAT reaction of feeling in favour of the mongoose has set in 
since Mr, Rudyard Kipling’s delightful story of ‘ Rikki-tikki,’ in 
the ‘ First Jungle Book,’ presenting that small rodent in an heroic 
and loveable aspect. But to the true bird-lover the mongoose 
still appears a dreaded and dangerous foe. It is well known that 
its introduction into Jamaica has resulted in nearly the exter- 
mination of bird life in that island, and the consequent increase 
of insects, notably the diminutive tick, that mere speck of a 
vicious little torment. 

There are, I believe, only a very few mongooses in Barbados, 
and strong measures will doubtless be adopted to still further 
reduce their number ; for no possible advantage in destroying the 
large brown rat which gnaws the sugar-cane can make up for the 
havoc the mongoose creates in the poultry yard, and, indeed, 
among all feathered creatures. It has also been found by ex- 
perience that the mongoose prefers eggs to rats, and will neglect 
his proper prey for any sort or size of egg. He was brought into 
Jamaica to eat up the large rat introduced a century ago by a 
certain Sir Charles Price (after whom those same brown rats are 
still called), instead of which the mongoose has taken to egg and 
bird eating, and has thriven on this diet beyond all calculation. 
Sir Charles Price introduced his rat to eat up the snakes with which 
Jamaica was then infested, and now that the mongoose has failed 
to clear out the rats, some other creature will have to be in- 
troduced to cope with the swarming and ravenous mongoose. 

It was therefore with the greatest satisfaction I once beheld 
in the garden at Government House, Barbados, the clever manner 
the birds circumvented the wiles of a half-tame mongoose which 
haunted the grounds. 

Short as is the twilight in those Lesser Antilles, there was 
still, at midsummer, light enough left in the western sky to make 
it delightful to linger in the garden after our evening drive. The 
wonder and beauty of the hues of the sunset sky seemed ever 
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‘fresh, and every evening one gazed with admiration, which was 
almost awe, at the marvellous undreamed of colours glowing on 
that gorgeous palette. Crimsons, yellows, mauves, palest blues, 
chrysoprase greens, pearly greys, all blent together as if by en- 
chantment, but changing as you looked and melting into that 
deep, indescribable, tropic purple, which forms the glorious back- 
ground of the ‘ meaner beauties of the night.’ 

In this same garden there chanced to be a couple of low 
swinging seats just opposite a large tree, which I soon observed 
was the favourite roosting place of countless numbers of birds, 
Indeed, all the fowls of the air seemed to assemble in its branches, 
and I was filled with curiosity to know why the other trees were 
deserted. At roosting time the chattering and chirruping were 
deafening, and quarrels raged fiercely all along the branches. I 
noticed that the centre of the tree was left empty, and that the 
birds edged and sidled out as far as ever they could get on to its 
slenderest branches. All the squabbles arose from the ardent 
desire with which each bird was apparently filled to be the very 
last on the branch and so the nearest to its extreme tip. It can 
easily be understood that such thin twigs could not stand the 
weight of these crowding little creatures, and would therefore 
bend until they could no longer cling to it, and so had to fly off 
and return to search for another foothold. I had watched this un- 
usual mode of roosting for several evenings, without getting any 
nearer to the truth than a guess that the struggle was perhaps to 
secure a cool and airy bed-place. 

One hot evening, however, we lingered longer in what the 
negro gardener called the ‘swinggers,’ tempted by the cool dark- 
ness, and putting off as long as possible the time of lights and 
added heat, and swarming winged ants, and inoths, and mos- 
quitoes. We had begun to think how delightful it would be to 
have no dinner at all, but just to stay there, gently swaying to 
and fro all night, when we saw a shadow—for at first it seemed 
nothing more—dart from among the shadows around us, and 
move swiftly up the trunk of the tree. At first I thought it 
must be a huge rat, but my dear companion whispered, ‘ Look at 
the mongoose!’ So we sat still, watching it with closest atten- 
tion. Soon it was lost in the dense central foliage, and we 
wondered at the profound stillness of that swarming mass of birds, 
who had not long settled into quiet. Our poor human, inadequate 
eyes had, however, become so accustomed to the gloom by its 
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gradual growth, that we could soon plainly observe a flattened-out 
object stealthily creeping along an out-lying bough. It was 
quite a breathless moment, for no shadow could have moved more 
noiselessly than that crawling creature. Even as we watched, the 
bough softly and gradually bent beneath the added weight, but 
still the mongoose stole onwards. No little sleeping ball of 
feathers was quite within reach, so yet another step must needs 
be taken along the slender branch. To my joy that step was fatal 
to the hopes of the brigand beast, for the bough dipped suddenly, 
and the mongoose had to cling to it for dear life, whilst every 
bird flew off with sharp cries of alarm which effectually roused the 
whole population of the aerial city, and the air was quite darkened 
round the tree by fluttering, half-awakened birds. 

It was plain now to see the reason of the proceedings which 
had so puzzled me, and once more I felt inclined to—as the 
Psalmist phrases it—‘lay my hand on my mouth and be still,’ 
in wonder and admiration of the adaptable instincts of birds. 
How long had it taken these little helpless creatures to discover 
that their only safety lay in just such tactics, and what sense 
guided them in choosing exactly the one tree which possessed 
slender and yielding branch-tips which were yet strong enough 
to support their weight? They were just settling down again 
when horrid clamorous bells insisted on our going back into 
a hot, lighted-up house, and facing the additional miseries of 
dressing and dinner. Though we carefully watched that same tree 
and its roosting crowds for many weeks, we never again saw the 
mongoose attempt to get his supper there, so I suppose he must 
also be credited with sufficient cleverness to know when he was 
beaten. 

A toucan does not often figure in a list of tame birds, and I 
cannot conscientiously recommend it as a pet. Mine came from 
Venezuela and was given to me soon after our arrival in Trinidad. 
It must have been caught very young, for it was perfectly 
tame, and, if you did not object to its sharp claws, would sit 
contentedly on your hand. The body was about as big as that of 
a crow, but it may be described as a short, stout bird, with a beak 
as large as its body. Into this proboscis was crowded all the colours 
of the rainbow, blended in a prismatic scale. Its plumage would 
be dingy if it were not so glossy, and was of a blue-black hue with 
white feathers in the wings and just a little orange under the 
throat to shade off the bill, as it were. Some toucans have large 
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fleshy excrescences at the root of the bill, but this one and those 
I saw in Trinidad had not. 

The toucan was, however, an amiable and, at first, a silent 
bird. He lived in a very large cage, chiefly on fruit, and tubbed 
constantly. But the curious and amusing thing was to see him 
preparing to roost, and he began quite early, whilst other birds 
were still wide awake. The first thing was to carefully cock up— 
for it was a slow and cautious proceeding—his absurd little scut of 
a tail which was only about three or four inches long. This must 
in some way have affected his balance, for he never moved on the 
perch after the tail had been laid carefully back. Then, later in 
the evening, he gently turned the huge unwieldy bill round by 
degrees, until it too was laid along his back and buried in feathers 
in the usual bird fashion. By the way, I have always wondered 
how and why the myth arose that birds sleep with their heads 
under their wings? A moment’s thought or observation would 
show that it is quite as impossible a feat for a bird as for a human 
being. However, the toucan’s sleeping arrangements resulted in 
producing an oval mass of feathers supported on one leg, looking 
as unlike a bird as it is possible to imagine. When he was ruth- 
lessly awakened by a sudden poke or noise, which I grieve to state 
was often done—in my absence, needless to say—I heard that he 
invariably tumbled down in a sprawling heap, being unable to 
adjust the balance required by that ponderous bill all in a moment. 

For many months after his arrival the toucan was at least an 
unobjectionable pet and very affectionate. He used to gently take 
my fingers in his large gaudy bill and nibble them softly without 
hurting me, but I never could help thinking what a pinch he 
might give if he liked. His inoffensive ways, however, only lasted 
while he was very young, for in due course of time he began to 
utter discordant yells and shrieks, especially during the luncheon 
hour. This could not be borne, and the house-steward—a most 
dignified functionary—used to advance towards the cage in a 
stately manner with a tumbler of water concealed behind his back 
which he would suddenly fling over the screaming bird. The 
toucan soon learned what Mr. V.’s appearance before his cage meant, 
and even ceased his screaming at the mere sight of an empty 
tumbler. These sudden douches, or else his adolescence, must 
have had a bad effect on his temper, for he could no longer be 
petted and played with, and any finger put within reach of his bill 
suffered severely. Then he got ill, poor bird, and the Portuguese 
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cook was called in to doctor him. But the remedies seemed so 
heroic that I determined to send the toucan away. I could not 
turn him loose in the garden on account of his piercing screams, 
so he was caught when asleep, packed in a basket, and conveyed 
to the nearest high woods, where he was set at liberty, and I can 
only hope he lived happy ever after, as a less gaudy and beauteous 
variety of toucan is to be found in those virgin forests. 

As might naturally be expected, there are many beautiful birds 
in the large botanical gardens of Trinidad in the midst of which 
Government House stands. It used to be a great delight to me 
to watch the darting orioles flash past in all their golden beauty, 
and some lovely, brilliantly blue, birds were also occasionally to be 
seen among the trees. I was given some of these, but alas! they 
never lived in captivity, and after one or two unsuccessful efforts 
I always let them out of the cage. The ubiquitous sparrow was 
there of course, and so was a rather larger black and yellow bird 
ealled the ‘ qu’est-ce que dit?’ from its incessant cry. 

In these gardens the orioles built their large clumsy nests of 
dried grass without any precaution against surprises; but I was 
told that in the interior of the island, where snakes abound, the 
‘ corn-bird ’—as he is called up-country—has found it expedient 
to hang his nest at the end of a sort of grass rope some six 
feet long. This forms a complete protection against snakes, 
as the rope is so slightly put together that no wise serpent 
would trust himself on it. Sometimes the oriole finds he has 
woven too large a nest, so he half fills it with leaves, but after 
heavy rains these make the structure so heavy that it often falls 
to the ground, and from this cause I became possessed of one or 
two of these nests with their six or eight feet of dangling rope. 
Anything so quaint as these numerous nests swinging from the 
topmost branches of lofty trees cannot well be imagined. It is 
impossible to reach them by climbing or in any other way except 
shooting away the slender straw rope, which rifle-feat might surely 
rank with winning the Queen’s Prize at Bisley ! 

It has always interested me to examine birds’ nests in the 
different colonies to which the wandering star of my fate has led 
me, and I have observed a curious similarity between the houses 
made with and without hands. For instance, take a bird’s nest in 
England, where human habitations are solid and carefully finished, 
and you will see an equal finish and solidity in the neatly con- 
structed nest with its warm lining and lichen-decorated exterior. 
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Then look at a bird’s nest in a colony with its hastily constructed 
houses made of any slight and portable material. You will find 
the majority of birds’ nests equally makeshift in character and style, 
just loosely put together anyhow with dried grass, and evidently 
only meant for temporary use. I saw one such nest of which the 
back must have tumbled out, for a fresh leaf had been neatly sewn 
over the large hole with fibre. In strong contrast, however, to 
such hastily constructed bird-dwellings was a nest of the ‘schnee- 
vigel’ which came to me from the foot of the Drakenberg Moun- 
tains in Natal. Beautifully made of sheep’s wool, it had all the 
consistency of fine felt. It was a small hanging nest, but what I 
delighted in was the little outside pocket in which the father of 
the family must have been wont to sit. The mouth of that nest 
was so exceedingly small that at first I thought that no bird bigger 
than a bee could possibly have fitted into it, but I found that it 
expanded quite easily, so elastic was the material. One could 
quite picture the domestic comfort, especially in so cold and in- 
_ hospitable a region, of that tiny ménage. 

I always longed to make a journey to the north-west of 
Western Australia expressly to see the so-called ‘ bower-bird’ 
at play. This would have necessitated very early rising on my 
part, however, for only at dawn does this bird—not the true bower- 
bird, by any means—come out of his nest proper, and lie on his 
back near the heap of snail shells &e. which he has collected in 
front of his hastily thrown-up wind-shelter, to play with his toys. 
It is marvellous the distance those birds will carry anything of a 
bright colour to add to their heap, and active quarrels over a bril- 
liant leaf or berry have been observed. A shred of red flannel 
from some explorer’s shirt or blanket is a priceless treasure to the 
bower-bird and eagerly annexed. But the wind-shelter of coarse 
grass always seemed to me quite as curious as the heap of play- 
things. ‘The photographs show me these shelters as being some- 
what pointed in shape, very large in proportion to the bird, and 
with an opening something like the side door in a little old- 
fashioned English country church. This habit of hastily throwing 
up wind-shelters is not confined to this bird only. I was given 
some smaller birds from the interior of Western Australia, and at 
the season of the strong north-west gales—such a horrible, hot 
wind as that was—I found my little birds loved to have a lot of 
hay thrown into their big cage with which in a single morning 
they would build a large construction resembling a huge nest, out 
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of all proportion to their size. At first I thought it was an effort 
at nest-building, but as they constantly pulled it to pieces, and 
never used it except in a high wind, it was plain to see that their 
object was only to obtain a temporary shelter. 

Next to the brilliant Gouldian finches, which, by the way, 
were called ‘ painted finches’ locally, I loved the small blue-eyed 
doves from the north-west of Australia better than any other of 
my feathered pets. These little darlings lived by themselves, and 
from the original pair given to me I reared a large and numerous 
family. They were gentle and sweet as doves should be, of a 
lovely pearl-grey plumage, with not only blue eyes, but large 
turquoise-blue wattles round them, so that the effect they 
made was indeed blue-eyed. They met with a tragic fate, for I 
tuned some eight or ten pair loose in the large garden grounds 
of the Perth Government House. Alas! within a week of their 
being set at liberty not one was left. They were much too con- 
fidingly tame to fend for themselves in this cold and cruel world. 
Half-wild cats ate some, hawks pounced on others, but the saddest 
of all the sudden deaths arose from their love of me. Whenever I 
was to be seen, even inside the house, a dove would fly to me and 
dash itself against the plate-glass windows, falling dead in the 
verandah. They did not seem able to judge distance at all, and 
it was grievous to know they met their death through their 
devotion to their mistress and friend. 

A dozen miles to windward, opposite the flourishing port of 
Fremantle, Western Australia, lies a little island with a light- 
house on it, known on charts and maps as Rottnest. It is 
astonishing what a difference of temperature those few miles out 
to sea make, and on this tiny islet was our delightful summer 
home, for one of the earliest governors had built, years before, a 
little stone house on a charming site looking across the bay. 

I was comparatively petless over there, for I could not well drag 
large cages of birds about after me, when it was difficult enough 
to convey chickens and ducks across the somewhat stormy channel, 
so I hailed with delight the offer, made by a little island boy, of 
a half-fledged hawk, as tame as it is in a hawk’s nature to be. 
There was no question of a cage, and I am sure ‘ Alonzo’ would 
not have submitted to such an indignity for a moment, so he was 
established on a perch in a sheltered corner of the upstair veran- 
dah outside my bedroom door. I fed him at short intervals—for 
he was very voracious—-with raw meat, and he took rapid gulps 
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from a saucer of water ; but he sat motionless on his perch all day, 
only coming on my hand for his meals. This went on for two or 
three weeks, when one morning at earliest daylight I heard an 
unusual noise in the verandah, and just got out in time to see my 
little hawk spreading his wings and sailing off into space. He 
had, however, been wise enough to devour all the meat left in 
readiness for his breakfast. Of course I gave him up for lost and 
went back to bed thinking sadly of the ingratitude and heartless. 
ness of hawk nature. I certainly never expected to see my bird 
again, but a few hours later, as I was standing in the verandah, 
I stretched out my hand as far as I could reach, when lo! 
the little hawk dropped like a stone from the cloudless blue 
and sat on my arm as composedly as if he had never left the 
shelter of his home. It is needless to say that the return of the 
prodigal called forth the same rapturous greeting and good dinner 
as of yore. After that it became an established custom that | 
should every evening put a saucer of chopped-up raw meat ona 
table in the verandah just outside my window, and a pannikin of 
water to serve for the hawk’s early breakfast, but he foraged for 
himself all day, coming back at dusk to roost in the verandah. It 
was curious to watch his return, for he generally made many 
attempts before he could hit off the exact slope of the roof so as 
to get beneath it. After each failure he would soar away out of 
sight, but only to return and circle round the house until he had 
determined how low to stoop, and then like a flash he darted 
beneath the projecting eaves. Apparently it was necessary to 
make but the one effort, for there was no popping in and out or 
uncertainty, just one majestic swoop, and he would be on his perch, 
as rigid and unruffled as though he had never left it. 

When our delicious summer holiday was over, and the day of 
return to the mainland fixed, it became an anxious question what 
to do with the hawk. To take him with us was of course out of 
the question, but to leave him behind was heartrending. Not 
only should I miss the accustomed clatter of saucer and pannikin 
at earliest streak of dawn, but not once did I ever hold my hand 
out during the day that he did not drop on it at once. He never 
could have been far off, although no eye could follow him into the 
deep blue dome where he seemed to live, poised in the dazzling 
sunshiny air. But Alonzo settled the question for himself a couple 
of days before we left, by suddenly deserting his old home and 
leaving his breakfast untouched. We watched in vain for his 
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return on two sticcessive evenings, nor did he drop on my hand 
for the last two days of our stay. I then remembered that on the 
last evening he had come home to roost I had noticed another hawk 
with him, and rather wondered if he intended to set up an establish- 
ment in the verandah. But I suppose the bride-elect found fault 
with the situation, and probably said that, though well enough for 
a bachelor, it was not suitable for the upbringing of a family, and 
so the new home had to be started in a more secluded spot, and 
the sheltering roof knew its wild guest no more. 

I am afflicted with a cockatoo! I can’t ‘curse him and cast 
him out,’ for in the first place I love him dearly, and in the next 
he is a sort of orphan grandchild towards whom I have serious 
duties and responsibilities. And then he arrived at such a 
moment, when every heart was softened by the thought of the 
Soudan Campaign with its frightful risks and dangers. How 
could one turn away a suppliant cockatoo who suddenly and un- 
expectedly presented himself on the eve of the Battle of Omdur- 
man, with a ticket to say his owner had gone up to the front and 
he was left homeless in Cairo? It would have been positively 
brutal, and then he was the friendliest of birds! No shyness or 
false pride about him. He had already invited my pretty little 
cook to ‘kiss him and love him,’ and was paying the housemaid 
extravagant compliments when I appeared on the scene. To say 
he flew into his grandmother’s arms, is but feebly to express the 
dutiful warmth of his greeting. In less than ten minutes that 
artful bird had taken complete possession of the small household, 
and assumed his place as its head and master. Ever since that 
moment he has reigned supreme, and I foresee that he will always 
80 reign. 

But he certainly is the most mischievous and destructive of 
his mischievous species. Nothing is safe from his sudden and 
unexpected fits of energy. I first put him in a little conservatory 
where he had light and air, and the cheerful society of other birds. 
This plan, however, only worked for two or three days. One 
Sunday morning I was awakened by ear-piercing shrieks and yells 
from Master Cockie, only slightly softened by distance. These 
went on for some time until I perceived a gradual increase of their 
jubilant note, which I felt sure betokened mischief, so I hastily 
got myself into a dressing-gown and slippers and started off to 
investigate what trouble was ‘toward.’ It was so early that the 
glass doors were still shut, and I was able to contemplate Master 
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Cockie’s manceuvres unseen, The floor of the little greenhouse 
was strewn with fern-leaves, for gardening, or rather pruning, had 
evidently been his first idea. The door of his travelling cage— 
which I had left overnight securely fastened—lay flat on the 
pavement, and Cockie with extended wings was solemnly execu- 
ting a sort of pas sewl in front of another cage divided by partitions, 
in which dwelt a goldfinch and a bullfinch side by side. Both 
doors were wide open and the bullfinch’s compartment was empty, 
but the goldfinch was crouched, paralysed with terror, on the floor 
of his abode. He evidently wanted to get out very badly, but did 
not dare to pass the yelling doorkeeper, who apparently was 
inviting the trembling little bird to come forth. The instant the 
artful villain perceived me, he affected perfect innocence and 
harmlessness, returning instantly to his cage, and commencing 
his best performance of a flock of sheep passing, doubtless in order 
to distract my attention. How could one scold with deserved 
severity a mimic who took off not only the barking dogs and 
bleating sheep, but the very shuffle of their feet, and the despairing 
cry of a lost lamb, And he pretended great joy when the bull- 
finch—more dead than alive—at last emerged from the shelter of 
a thick creeper where he had found sanctuary, asking repeatedly 
after his health in persuasive tones. 

I gave up the cage after that and established him on a smart 
stand in the dining-room window; for I found that the birds in 
the conservatory literally could not bear the sight of him, A 
light chain securely fastened on his leg promised safety, but he 
contrived to get within reach of my new curtains and rapidly 
devoured some half-yard or so of a hand-painted border which was 
the pride of my heart. Then came an interval of calm and 
exemplary behaviour which lulled me into a false security. Cockie 
seemed to have but one object in life, which was to pull out all 
his own feathers, and by evening the dining-room often looked as 
though a white fowl had been plucked init. I consulted a bird 
doctor, but as Cockie’s health was perfectly good, and his diet all 
that could be recommended, it was supposed he only plucked him- 
self for want of occupation, and firewood was recommended as a 
substitute. This answered very well, and he spent his leisure in 
gnawing sticks of deal—only when no one chanced to be in the 
room he used to unfasten the swivel of his chain, leave it dangling 
on the stand, and descend in search of his playthings. When the 
fire had not been lighted I often found half the coals pulled out of 
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the grate, and the firewood in splinters. At last, with warmer 
weather, both coals and wood were removed, so the next time 
Master Cockie found himself short of a job he set to work on the 
dining-room chairs, first pulled out all their bright nails, and 
next tore holes in the leather, through which he triumphantly 
dragged the stuffing! 

At one time he went on a visit for some weeks and ate up 
everything within his reach in that friendly establishment. His 
‘bag’ for one afternoon consisted of a venerable fern and a large 
palm, some library books, newspapers, a pack of cards, and an arm- 
chair. And yet everyone adores him, and he is the spoiled child 
of more than one family. 
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I, 


‘Tuat’s the Jeanne d’Arc, remarked the captain to me as the 
ensign fluttered for the third time down the signal halliards in 
salute to a big white steamer with a yellow funnel, and showing the 
French tricolor, that was passing us about half a mile away. 
‘She made her number,’ he continued, ‘ but there was no necessity, 
I'd know her as far as I could see her. In fact, for a very short 
time I commanded her.’ 

‘Why,’ I replied, ‘I thought you disliked steam, and would 
never have anything to do with it ?’ 

‘Hate the whole business,’ said the skipper, ‘ but I had to take 
charge of the Jeanne. Nor was she, so to speak, a steamer when 
I found her. You see she’s brig rigged, and shows quite a decent 
lot of canvas. I was only second then, and if the Lord hadn’t put 
it into my head to do what I did, I expect I’d be second still, 
or even before the stick again, instead of a master at four-and- 
twenty.’ And Captain Hammond glanced with evident pride at 
his fine clipper, the Carisbrook Castle, as she tore along before the 
strong North-East Trades, a tall mass of shining white cloths, 
beginning at the great courses and towering aloft to where the 
skysails reeled like little clouds against the deep blue of the tropic 
heavens. 

‘Few things would please me better than to hear that yarn,’ 
I said presently, ‘and the more so because the steamer’s name 
seems curiously familiar to me. Wasn’t she seized and sold by 
the British Government for smuggling, or something of the kind 
—I forget now ?’ 

‘Not quite that,’ replied the captain smiling, ‘it was worse 
than smuggling. Evidently you’ve read about the affair and for- 
gotten it. Yes, I'll tell you the story, such as it is, It'll pass the 
time away till lunch.’ 

‘ Appropriately enough,’ he went on, drawing a deck chair 
alongside mine, ‘ we’re not far off the spot where the affair happened. 
I was second of a fine lump of a ship called the Princess Royal at 


1 Copyright, 1900, by John Arthur Barry, in the United States of America. 
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the time. We’d caught the Trades light, hardly enough of ’em, in 
fact, to keep the sails full and the ship with steerage way on her. 
The night was black as a dog’s mouth, and when I turned out to 
take the middle watch I had to feel each step like a blind man. 
In the Princess we used to call the roll at each change of watch, 
and as I stood at the break of the poop I could hear one of the 
apprentices singing out the names, and the men answering “ Here, 
sir.” Then the usual formula, ‘‘ Who’s at the wheel?” ‘“ Brown, 
sir.” “ And on the look-out ?” ‘ Jones, sir.” “ That’ll do, stand by 
the watch.” AsI say, I could hear all this, but devil a thing could I 
see, alow or aloft. The Old Man had turned in; apparently, we 
had all the black world of sea to ourselves. Four bells had just 
struck. The wind had died completely away, and the sails were 
knocking and banging sixpences out of the owner’s pocket as the 
ship rolled to the heavy swell, whilst sheets and tacks swung and 
rattled, kicking up a pretty tune. ‘“‘ Lie aft here the watch!” I 
shouted, glad of something to do, “and clew up the cro’jack and 
mainsail!” Then, groping about, I found the mizzen-staysail 
halliards and let them go. I could hear the men all around me 
swearing softly as they fumbled at the rail amongst the gear. 
Suddenly, as I felt for the sheet to cast it off the bitts, an awful 
shock sent me flying across the poop. There was a cruel noise of 
crashing and rending and tearing, mingled with loud shouts and 
oaths, filling the darkness full of terror and dismay, whilst the 
Princess reeled and went over nearly on to her beam ends. 

‘* My good God! Mr. Hammond, what’s this?” I heard the 
captain shout as I rose bewildered to my feet. The next moment 
he and all of us were answered with a completeness that turned us 
into staring statues, as a blue light burst out for’ard and showed 
us a great white painted steamer with her jibboom broken short off, 
and hanging over a pair of tall sharp clipper bows that stuck half- 
way through the unfortunate Pivncess just abaft the break of the 
forecastle. She was brig rigged, but with no sail set. A single 
lofty funnel rose straight out of her amidships, and the faces of 
her men looked ghastly in the flare, as with frantic gestures they 
shrieked and chattered at us in a very babel of discord. Then all 
at once the flare was extinguished, leaving the darkness blacker 
than ever. 

‘“ Ready with the boats there!” shouted our captain, “ she'll 
stand by us as soon as she gets clear. Mr. Hammond, lower away 
the port life-boat at once, whilst the mate and myself see to pro- 
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visioning the others. Hail the steamer, somebody, and ask if 
they’re much damaged. Damn them, I don’t believe they’ve got 
a light showing anywhere!’ To our hail no answer was returned, 
There was a silence broken only by the thumping of her screw 
going full speed astern, and a loud rushing noise for’ard as of water 
falling over a rock. 

‘By this time lights were flashing about our decks, and a couple 
of boats—the life-boat and a large thirty-foot whaler off the skids 
—were over the side. Not till then did we pause to draw breath, 
During our work we had felt the steamer go free of us. But now, 
as we stared around, we could see no signof her. Not a voice was 
to be heard, no glimmer of friendly light caught our straining 
gaze. 

‘ “Surely the brute hasn’t left us!” exclaimed the captain as we 
stood on the edge of the chasm made by her bows and watched 
the sea pouring like a mill race into the watertight compartment 
that alone had saved us from instant destruction. 

*« The bloody Dago’s cleared safe enough, sir,” replied a seaman 
standing near the skipper; “I heard the thump o’ her screw far 
away to port yonder,” and he spat in disgust as he swung his lamp 
over the black water swirling and foaming into the ship’s belly. 
Already she was down by the head to such a degree as madea 
steeply inclined plane from for’ard aft, and it was very evident 
that at any moment the partition—only a thin one of two-inch 
planking—might succumb to the enormous pressure and flood the 
body of the hold. Indeed, it was probably only the fact of the 
cargo being stowed against it that had kept it in its place so long 
and given us a chance to save our lives, There were thirty-five of 
us all told when the roll was called for the last time. And one 
man, an ordinary seaman named Barlow, was missing. Not to be 
found anywhere. The mate took one of the life-boats with ten, the 
skipper another with the same number, and I took the whaler with 
fifteen. It was about eight bells (four o’clock) in the morning 
watch, and darker than ever as we got into the boats and lay off 
from the ship, on a rounding smooth-backed swell that looked 
mighty big to us now. And we amused ourselves by firing rockets 
in case the steamer might still be hanging about. Of course, as 
a few argued, she possibly was desperately hurt herself, or even 
sunk. But the general idea favoured deliberate desertion. Some 
said she was French, some German; but nearly everybody agreed 
she was a foreigner, a fact in itself sufficient to account for her 
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dastardly conduct in leaving us, for all they knew, to perish 
miserably. 

‘ At last came the dawn, showing us our ship bows-under to the 
foot of the foremast. As yet the bulkhead was holding. Aloft 
the only damage done was the carrying away of the three royal 
masts, which, with the skysail-masts an“ their sails and yards and 


_ gear, hung down like broken wings. isot a sign of the destroying 


steamer was to be seen anywhere around the horizon. 

‘“She may live for hours yet,” remarked the skipper. ‘‘ Some 
of us had better get on board and send over more provisions. We 
can carry them easily.” 

‘Scarcely were the words out of his mouth than the Princess 
rose her already lofty stern still higher, until, indeed, it was 
almost up and down, hung there for about ten minutes, and then 
disappeared head first, leaving hardly a thing except a few buckets 
floating about to show for an 1,800 ton ship and some 60,0001. 
worth of cargo. 

«“ May the Lord send the same luck to the cussed Dago afore 
he’s time to get his boats out!” exclaimed a sailor. 

‘And that was the requiem of the poor Princess Royal. 

‘The Cape Verdes being the nearest land, it was determined to 
make for them, keeping the while in company if possible. But 
that night it came up thick and squally, and the other two boats, 
being both faster and lighter than mine, were out of sight when 
morning broke, with the squalls settled into a stormy north-west 
gale. Finding it impossible to make way against this, I decided 
to run for the South American coast. But our whaler soon let us 
know about that; her sails were rods too small for her heavy body, 
and repeatedly the waves overtook and swamped us. So, seeing 
nothing else for it, I presently hove her to with a sea-anchor made 
out of gratings and oars. And to this she rode fairly well. 
But most of our provisions were soaked, and one keg of water 
spoiled. Believe me, there’s nothing in open boats, and I can 
quite conceive some men who have been through the mill pre- 
ferring to go down with their ship rather than chance the business 
over again. Not that we were, as yet, so very badly off but that 
it mightn’t have been worse. Still, you can imagine fifteen of us 
all pigged together under a bit of canvas, only keeping the water 
out by incessant bailing with caps, boots, pannikins, anything. 
Most of my crowd were British, ’m happy to say, and amongst 
them were two little nippers of apprentices, who ought to have 
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been in their beds at school that night, instead of.in a howlin 
galeein the North Atlantic. They were perhaps about thirteen, 
certainly no older, but plucky! Why, those kids—brothers 
they were—were worth a Jew’s eye to me all through that bad 
time. There were some Germans amongst the crowd who, after 
a while, lost their backbones and for very little would have 
chucked up the sponge and sulked like a Kanaka when he’s made 
up his mind to peg out. And you know what a mess an example 
like that makes of a lot of men, no matter where they hail from, 
But the nippers simply wouldn’t let ’em jib, for they got amongst, 
em and chaffed and joked, ay, and once or twice swore at’em, till 
for very shame’s sake the chaps stiffened up. Then the young- 
sters started singing; and they could sing, too!—songs with a 
rattling good chorus, like “ John Brown,” and ‘“‘ Marching through 
Georgia,” and the men joined in whilst they bailed. To make 
things livelier, about midnight the gale rose nearly to hurricane 
strength, and away went the mainsail and foresail we'd rigged up 
as weather-cloths, leaving us quite exposed to the water that 
drove across in blinding sheets and half filled the boat. Of course 
there was a lump of a sea on, and there in the midst of it we 
tossed and drifted and sung and baled, only knocking off for a nip 
of rum now and then, and a chew of sodden biscuit. 

‘ However, in these latitudes weather like that doesn’t last as a 
rule, and by midday we were flopping about on a big greasy swell 
in a hot sun and without wind enough to fill a silk glove. And 
a curious lot we looked, I'll swear—salt-encrusted, blear-eyed, 
haggard, and stiff-jointed. Some of the men were in a heap, fast 
asleep like the youngsters, who, dead beat at last, and no wonder, 
had snugged into each other’s arms and lay against my legs where 
I sat in the stern sheets. Putting a coat under the poor little 
beggars, I got up and with the help of those yet awake hauled in 
our anchor, finding, to our great delight, that our mainsail had 
caught against it. This we set to a bit of a breeze springing up 
late in the afternoon. 

‘Still 

‘At this moment the wind all at once took one of those 
strengthenings so common at sea, squealing viciously through the 
upper rigging and sending the Castle over till her lee rail showed 
like a black streak through the roaring foam, whilst over the 
weather one bucketfuls of water splashed, making great wet 
blotches here and there along the length of the white main deck 
as it ran down into the gurgling scuppers. 
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‘I think, Mr. Cargill,’ remarked the captain to the very youth- 
ful second officer, who, for some minutes, I had noticed staring 
doubtfully aloft, ‘that we'll take those skysails off her. The wind 
seems to be breezing up a bit.’ 

‘And, presently, the three pallid little breadths a hundred and 
fifty feet over our heads crumpled into graceful curving breasts 
and hollows, as bunt and clew-lines did their work, whilst up each 
of the long stretches of rigging trotted a small boy who, as the 
bell rang and the skipper and his only passenger went down to 
lunch, looked from the deck something as might a crow on a 
broomstick. 


II. 


‘Well,’ continued the captain, as we lingered over our coffee, 
‘that evening we saw a steamer coming straight for us, and you 
may judge that the sight was a pleasant one, and with what joyous 
feelings we watched the grey trail of smoke pouring away from 
her funnel. As she drew nearer we made her out a white-painted, 
brig-rigged boat, with a great tall yellow stack amidships. She 
had only her fore and aft canvas set, and was making about ten 


knots. 

‘ All at once one of the nippers squeaked, ‘‘ Mr. Hammond, sir, 
isn’t that the steamer that ran us down?” 

‘«Tf it ain’t,” growled a seaman, staring hard, “ it’s er bloomin’ 
double !” 

‘« Looks to me, too,” said another, “ as if that there jibboom o’ 
hers wasn’t never the spar as was meant to fit that bowsprit. An’, 
see, she’s got a bran’ new stick of a fore t’gallan’ mast. Oh, it’s 
’er as sure as the Lord made little happles!” 

‘“<TfT cud only get a glimp o'er bows I’d becertainter,” remarked 
yet another, “‘ for I seen the name o’ the d d sweep for a second.” 

‘“ What was it, my man?” I asked as I watched the vessel, 
pretty sure in my own mind that the men were correct. 

‘« Jennie, sir,” replied he, ‘‘ only I fancy there was somethin’ 
more arter it, as I didn’t get time to catch afore the light was 
dowsed.” 

‘Another quarter of an hour and the steamer was abreast of 
where we lay tumbling about with our sail down, and the small 
ensign with which each of the Princess’s boats was provided 
fluttering from the halliards, Union reversed—a signal of distress 
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and appeal to men that use the sea in every one of their languages, 
Also, though it seemed unnecessary, we stood up and shouted 
strongly and all together. But she hoisted no colours; took not 
the least notice; although now only three hundred yards away, 
and with a crowd of men staring over the rail at us. From the 
lofty bridge came a glitter of gold-laced uniforms. A bell was 
ringing somewhere about her—probably for dinner. Suddenly 
one of my men sat down heavily and laughed and swore in 
a breath, ‘“‘ What did I tell yer?” said he, pointing. ‘“ Twig the 
murderin’ cow’s bow!” 

‘ And as we stared we saw, sure enough, that a piece of canvas 
had been spread over the spot where her name should have been; 
whilst, presently, as she stolidly thumped ahead, giving no sign 
whatever, we perceived a similar curtain hanging over her stern, 
Evidently it was no use making any further appeals, just as 
well to save our breath. All the same, it was bitter to watch her 
going off like that and leaving us to our fate, because of the fear 
of recognition, and being made to pay for damage done; also 
held up to execration in all the seas and ports of the world for 
dastardly and cold-blooded desertion of her victims after crashing 
into them without one warning light to herald her approach. 
For a time the miserable business took the stiffening out of all 
of us, and we did nothing but stare incredulously after the brute 
as she made off, half expecting to see her suddenly back her 
engines and round on her heel towards,us ; deeming it impossible 
that human beings, and those beings sailors, should commit such 
an action; especially as they could, at the most, only guess that 
we had belonged to the ship they had run down. 

‘But when thoroughly satisfied that there was no hope, the 
men recovered themselves and swore viciously, cursing all 
foreigners under the general names of Dutchmen and Dagoes. 
Some maintained she was French, others that she was German. 
The man who said her name was Jennie, with more to follow, got 
into trouble by giving an opinion that after all she might be 
English. 

‘“‘T suppose now, my lad,” I said, “ you couldn’t remember 
how it was spelled ?” 

‘« The fust letter was J,” says he, thinking hard ; ‘ the second 
was a He, an’ then comes an A, an’ then a Hen, an’ then a He or 
a Hen again—I ain’t sure. Big brass uns they was, a foot long 
a’most, but I only caught ’em like in the corner o’ my heye. 
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And there was a He to hend hup with. An’ if that don’t spell 
« Jennie,” I’d like to know what does ?” he concluded triumphantly. 
‘However, I had no time to argue the matter, even if I’d 
wished, for the German theorists had begun to thump the four 
representatives of that nation we had with us, and the struggle 
threatening to capsize the boat, I was forced to pull out my 
revolver and swear I’d shoot the first man who started rowing. 

‘That night it fell calm, and being very tired I had dropped 
off to sleep when one of the nippers awoke me. “ There’s a funny 
noise out there, Mr. Hammond,” says he, pointing into the dark- 
ness, ‘‘ and I fancy I saw lights a minute ago.” 

‘Listening intently, I heard the sounds too—curious knocking 
noises as if there was an iron ship in dry dock somewhere in the 
ocean with a lot of riveters busy about her plates. 

‘Presently some of the men also noticed it, and I could hear 
them muttering to each other. Others were certain they caught 
a glimpse of lights now and again. 

‘Getting four oars out we pulled slowly in the direction, until 
after a couple of hours we were encouraged by both lights and 
noises becoming quite distinct and plain to sight and hearing. 
A ship, without a doubt! And in another hour we could make 
out the loom of her hull and sails, so close we got to her as she 
rolled with a great noise of flapping canvas and rattling blocks, 
above all of which rose the incessant metallic hammering. 

‘Strangely enough, no one of us shouted. There seemed 
something uncanny in the business. Then, all at once, a voice 
muttered, ‘It’s a steamer! See them lights up on the bridge! 
An’ I can make out her smoke stack now.” 

‘« Tt’s the steamer, by G d!” exclaimed another, voicing 
the possibility that had already occurred to me, as soon as I’d 
made out the rig, along with a wild scheme that at the same 
moment flashed through my brain. ‘Steady, lads, steady,” I 
whispered! “It’s her all right.” Some of the machinery’s gone 
wrong and they’re trying to mend it. What d’ye say, all of 
you? Are you game to try and seize her? She'll never take us 
on board. Suppose we take her and sail her to England and let 
an English jury judge between us.” 

‘ At this there ran through the boat a sort of stifled hum there 
was no mistaking the meaning of. 

‘Well,’ continued Hammond, laughing a little, ‘it was a mad 
scheme, of course. But after you've been four days and nights in 
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an open boat burnt and salted, half-starved, and, into the bargain, 
horribly riled, you’re apt to take risks that otherwise you wouldn't 
give a second thought to. There were no plans. We were to 
stick together as much as possible, the men arming themselves 
with belaying pins, and I putting my revolver much in evidence, 
But what we chiefly trusted to was the hope of being able to 
catch most of the hands below and keep them there, for by this 
time I knew enough to be sure that she’d lost her propeller, and 
that her people, having a spare one on board, were busy shifting 
cargo from aft for’ard, so as to raise the stern sufficiently to get it 
fitted. Indeed, already, she was down by the head like a pig, 
and as we swung noiselessly under her bows the martingale gear 
was within easy reach. 

‘“ Tet me go first, sir,” whispered one of the blessed youngsters 
—that’s the chap walking the poop now, his brother ’s second of 
the Compton Castle—“ and I'll sneak around and see how matters 
are, and come back and tell you.” And almost without waiting for 
an answer the little imp had swung himself up and disappeared in 
the darkness. Presently we felt a rope’s end drop into the boat, 
and we knew he must have, at any rate, found the fo’c’s’le-head 
clear. But it seemed weeks before he slipped into the midst of 
us as suddenly as he’d gone. ‘Splendid, sir,” he gasped, ‘ I wasn’t 
on the bridge; but there’s not a soul on deck —all busy below.’ 
They’re French, I know, because I learned it at school, and 
they’re talking and gabbling like anything. There’s two alley- 
ways, one on each side of the engine-room. The fore and main 
hatches are off, and they’re dragging cargo for’ard. I peeped 
into the fo’c’s’le, but it’s empty. So was the other side, where 
the firemen live.” 

‘“ Good boy!” I said; “if this lark doesn’t turn out a linnet, 
you've done yourself a fine turn.” 

‘Ten minutes afterwards the whole lot of us stood on the 
fo’c’s' le. And to show the lads that business was meant, I asked 
the last one as he came up for his knife, and cutting the rope’s- 
end we had used for a painter I threw it overboard and told them 
what I had done. 

‘Four to each hatchway and the rest to the engine-room, 
were the only orders. Quite sufficient ; for by this time the men 
knew exactly what they had todo, Knew, too, that there was no 
backing out. 

‘Dropping some at each hatch, I took my gang noiselessly 
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into the alleyway. There I gave a long shrill note on my whistle 
—the signal agreed upon. Then, in a trice, we had the engine- 
room skylights down and bolted, and the doors secured with 
handspikes we had taken from a rack full close by on the quarter- 
deck. But below they never heeded, hammering and talking 
away with a great noise of tongues and iron. “ Fore and main 
hatches on, sir,” reported one of the kids, dancing along the alley- 
way. ‘Bars fast, and a man at each! The Frenchies are 
singing out blue murder down below, sir. Oh, Mr. Hammond, 
look out!” Turning as the youngster shrieked sharp and clear 
I saw a stout, middle-aged man in gold-braided coat and cap 
covering me with a pistol. He was well within the light from 
the engine-room, and I noticed how pale his fat round cheeks 
were, and how the grey imperial on his chin kept wagging time 
to his shaking hand. In a second I whipped out my revolver and 
pointing it at him roared fiercely, ‘‘Puttez up votre mangs or 
vous étes dead man!” And at that, without more ado, he threw 
his arms out straight and held them there till the youngster, now 
choking with laughter, took his pistol from him and found it 
empty. He proved to be the captain. And his bewilderment 
and wonder as my wild-looking crowd gathered around us was 
almost pitiful. He thought we were bond fide pirates, till young 
Cargill, in a lingo that sounded not much better than my own, 
undeceived him. Actually he was the only person on deck. 
Even the wheel was deserted—the helmsman, as we learned later, 
being in the hold giving a hand with the cargo. Curious people 
the French! All along the alleyways were small cabins, and 
from one of these for some time I had noticed a persistent knock- 
ing and thumping. Finding it locked, one of the fellows mounted 
a box and looked over the grating and hailed the occupant, 
“ By the Lord, sir!” he exclaimed presently, “ if it ain’t Jimmy 
Barlow ” (the missing ordinary seaman)! Well, we'd no sooner 
got him out and heard his story of how he had made a jump into 
the Frenchman’s rigging from the fo’c’s'le head of the Princess, 
where he had been on the look out, than another surprise was 
sprung on us. ‘Some boats not very far off hailing of us, sir,” 
a man reported, “‘an’ blessed if I don’t believe as it ’s the skipper 
an’ mate’s lot!” he added jubilantly. 

‘The dawn was just breaking as I ran for’ard and stared away 
to port towards the dim shapes just discernible on the nearly calm 
sea. ‘Ship ahoy! a-h-o-o-y!” they shouted as their oars took 
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the water frantically, yet seeming to get no closer. All at once, 
happening to glance aloft, I saw that our light sails were ramp 
full to the small airs up there, and that the steamer, despite her 
bulk and trim, was moving faster than the boats. But “let go 
t’gallant and royal halliards and a pull on the port fore braces” 
soon remedied that, and, presently, with heartfelt delight, I was 
welcoming my astonished shipmates on board the captured French 
cargo boat Jeanne d’Arc, of Marseilles, homeward bound from 
Colombo and Bahia, to the sound of a hearty British cheer. 

‘Like ourselves, they had had a bad time in the boats, and 
were only too glad to get out of them. Still we were in a pre- 
dicament. Below the Frenchmen were thundering with might 
and main at hatches and skylights. We didn’t want to smother 
them, unfeeling brutes though they’d proved themselves. Then, 
again, if we let them up, they’d be almost certain to try and get 
their ship back. 

‘“ Hanged if I know what to do,” exclaimed my old skipper, 
half laughing, and cocking his eye at the bridge where the French 
captain stood staring at us very sulkily. ‘ But, by God, Hammond, 
now we've got her we must stick to her somehow! I'd almost 
give a hand to have her safe in Falmouth Harbour! We can’t 
tie em all up, can we? But we mustn’t kill any of ’em, or that 
would spoil the whole game. Well, well, we'll hit on a plan 
presently. Cook, forage about meanwhile, and find us some- 
thing to eat. Masthead those yards again, boys, and get the 
boats inboard, and as I can talk the lingo a bit I'll go up yonder 
and have a yarn with the President of this noisy Republic, and 
give him my opinion of him and his ship.” 

‘I don’t know what passed between the pair, but after a while 
they came down together, the Frenchman very silent and subdued, 
and our skipper looking pleased and determined. ‘Search the 
ship for arms, Hammond,” said the latter as he passed me, “ and 
then off hatches and let the beggars up. There’s a couple of rifles 
and some revolvers in this fellow’s cabin. There may be more in 
the officers’ berths.” 

‘ We found enough to arm half a dozen of our chaps. And then 
we stood by whilst the Frenchmen swarmed up through the fore 
hatchway, an exhausted, perspiring, dirty, astonished crowd that 
we drove into the fo’c’s’le and locked there with a sentry at the 
door. The engineers and deck officers were shut up in a sort 
of big mess-room aft. Idlers—cooks, stewards, &c.—we kept 
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to their duties. Then, turning-to, we worked like niggers at 
trimming cargo to get her on an even keel again. They’d got 
their spare propeller out, but we had no use for that kind of thing. 
She was square and lofty, and, although we knew nothing about 
steam, we did about canvas. And, presently, catching a strong 
southerly, we made the “ Jennie,” as all hands called her, snort after 
a fashion that caused Johnny France to turn up the whites of his 
eyes. Mind you, though, it was an anxious time all round. In 
the first place we didn’t quite know how the law would look at the 
business ; and then we had to watch our prisoners pretty closely. 
Only one of them, the chief mate, could speak a little English. 
He wasn’t a bad sort either, and, after a bit, we gave him and 
some of the other officers their liberty through the day, and they’d 
strut about and scowl at us, and sacré, and shrug their shoulders 
and talk fifteen to the dozen. 

‘Barlow was our sheet anchor though. He could swear that 
when he boarded the “ Jennie” she hadn’t a solitary light showing ; 
could swear, also, to the way in which, directly she got clear, she 
steamed off at full speed. Then, when the Frenchmen, having to 
stop shortly afterwards for twenty-four hours because of heated 
bearings—which delay accounted for our meeting her so strangely 
when she should have been miles away—sighted our boat they 
hustled him below into a spare berth, but not before he had 
recognised us, and seen them placing the canvas blinds over her 
name. You may imagine what care we took of Jimmy till the 
day—three weeks in all—we dropped anchor in Mount’s Bay and 
ran up the police flag. 

‘Then the fun began in earnest. I’ve heard since that we 
were nearly being the cause of war between Great Britain and 
France. But I hardly believe that. Luckily for us, perhaps, ours 
was a very rich firm, with a couple of members of Parliament at 
the head of it, and they backed us for all they were worth in 
the battle between French and English Lloyds, their respective 
Governments, and the insurance offices. And at last we won. 
And it took the “ Jennie’s” cargo—3,000 tons of tea, cinchona, 
cocoa-nut oil, cinnamon, and plumbago—to pay the piper. A year 
afterwards I got my ship and a present of 500/. from the firm. 

‘ That’s the yarn.’ 

‘Mr. Cargill, I think you may as well take the fore and mizen 
royals off her. It ’s looking a bit black to wind’ard.’ 

JOHN ARTHUR Barry. 
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Waite the whaler to which I belonged was lying at Honolulu 
I one day went ashore for a long ramble out of sight and hearing 
of the numerous questionable amusements of the town, and late 
in the afternoon found myself several miles to the southward of it. 
Emerging from the tangled pathway through which I had been 
struggling with the luxuriant greenery, I struck the sand of a 
lovely little bight that commanded an uninterrupted view to sea- 
ward. Less than a mile out a reef of black rocks occasionally 
bared their ugly fangs for a brief space amidst the sleek waters, 
until the sleepily advancing swell, finding its progress thus 
hindered, rose high over their grim summits in a league-long 
fleece of dazzling foam, whose spray glittered like jewels in the 
diagonal rays of the declining sun. 

Upon a little knoll left by the receding tide sat a man staring 
stolidly out to sea. As I drew near, my approach making no 
noise upon the yielding sand, I saw that he was white. By his 
rig—a shirt and trousers, big grass hat, and bare feet—I took 
him for a beach-comber. These characters are not often desirable 
companions—human weeds cast ashore in such places, and getting 
a precarious living in dark and devious ways without work. But 
I felt inclined for company and a rest after my long tramp, so I 
made for him direct. He raised his head at my nearing him, 
showing a grizzled beard framing a weather-beaten face as of a 
man some sixty years old. There was a peculiar, boiled look 
about his face, too, as if he had once been drowned, by no means 
pleasant to see. 

He gave me ‘Good evening!’ cheerfully enough as I sat down 
beside him and offered my plug of tobacco, Cutting himself a 
liberal quid, he returned it with the query, ‘ B’long ter wun er 
the spouters, I persoom?’ ‘ Yes,’ Ireplied ; ‘ boat-header in the 
Cachalot. ‘Ah,’ he replied instantly, ‘but yew're no Yank, neow, 
air ye?’ ‘No, I’m a Cockney—little as you may think that 
likely,’ said I; ‘but it ’s a fact.’ ‘ Wall, I don’no,’ he drawled, 
‘Ive a-met Cockneys ’s good’s I want ter know; ’n’ why not ?’ 

The conversation then drifted desultorily from topic to topic 
in an aimless, time-killing fashion, till at last, feeling better 
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acquainted, I ventured to ask him what had given ‘him that 
glazy, soaked appearance, so strange and ghastly to see. ‘ Look 
a-heah, young feller,’ said he, abruptly, ‘heouw old je reckon I 
mout be?’ Without the slightest hesitation I replied, ‘Sixty, or 
thereabouts.’ He gave a quiet chuckle, and then said slowly, 
‘Wall, I doan’ blame ye, nuther; ’n’ as to feelin’—wall, sumtimes 
I feel ’s if I’d ben a-livin’ right on frum the beginnin’ ov things. 
My age, which ’s about the one solid fact I kin freeze onter 
now days, is thutty-two. Yew won't b'lieve it, of course; but 
thet’s nothin’ ter what ye will hear, ef yew wait awhile. 

‘What I’m goin’ ter tell ye happened—lemme see—wall, I 
doan’no—mebbe two, mebbe four er five year sence. I wuz mate 
of a pearlin’ schooner b’longin’ ter Sevuka, lyin’ daouwn to 
Rotumah. Ware we'd ben workin’ the reef wuz middlin’ deep— 
deep ’nuf ter make eour b’ys fall on deck when they come up with 
a load, ’n’ lie there like dead uns fer bout ten minnits befo’ they 
k’d move agin. ’Iwuz slaughterin’ divin’; but the shell wuz 
thick, ’n’ no mistake; ’n’ eour ole man wuz a hustler—s’long’s he 
got shell he didn’t vally a few dern Kanakers peggin’ eout neow 
’n’ then. We'd alost three with sharks, ’n’ ef ’twan’t thet th’ 
bys wuz more skeered of old Hardhead than they wuz of anythin’ 
else I doan reckon we sh’d a-got any more stuff thet trip ’t all. 
But ’z he warn’t the kind er blossom to play any games on, they 
kep’ at it, ’n’ we ’uz fillin’ up fast. The land wuz ’bout ten mile 
off, ’n’ they wuz ’bout fifty, er mebbe sixty fathom water b’tween 
the reef we wuz fishin’ on ’n’ the neares’ pint. Wall, long bout 
eight bells in the afternoon I uz a-stannin’ by the galley door 
watchin’ a Kanaker crawlin’ inboard very slow, bein’ ’most done 
up. Five er six ov ’em uz hangin’ roun’ ’bout ter start below 
agen, ’n’ th’ ole man uz a-blarsfemion gashly at ’em fer bein’ so 
slow. Right in the middle ov his sermont I seed ’im go green in 
the face, ’n’ make a step back from the rail, with both hans helt 
up in front ov ’im ’s if he uz skeered ’most ter de’th. ’N’ he wuz, 
too. There cum lickin’ inboard after him a long grey slitherin’ 
thing like a snake ’ith no head but a lot uv saucers stuck onto it 
bottom up. ’N’ befo’ I’d time ter move, bein’ ’most sort er 
paralized, several more ov the dern things uz a-sneakin’ around 
all over the deck. The fust one got the skipper good ’n’ tight 
‘ith a round turn above his arms, ’n’ I saw him a-slidin’ away. 
The schooner wuz a-rollin’’s if in a big swell—which ther warn’t a 
sign of, ’s I c’d see. But them snaky grey things went quicker 
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’n thinkin’ all over her, ’n’ befo’ yew c’d say “knife” every galoot, 
includin’ me, wuz agoin’ ‘long with’em back to where they’d come 
from. 

‘Say, d’yew ever wake up all alive, ’cep’ yew couldn’ move ner 
speak, only know all wuz goin’ on, ’n’ do the pow’flest thinkin’ 
*bout things yew ever did in yer life? Yes, ’n’ that’s haow I wuz 
then. When thet cold gristly sarpint cum cuddlin’ roun’ me, ’n’ 
the saucers got onto me ’s if they’d suck out me very bow’ls, I’d 
a gin Mount Morgan ter died ; but I couldn’t ev’n go mad. I saw 
the head ov the Thing them arms b’long’d ter, ’n’ ’twuz wuss 
’n the horrors, ’cause I wuz sane ’n’ cool ’n’ collected. The eyes 
wuz black, ’n’ a foot or more across, ’n’ when I looked into ’em I 
see meself a-comin’.’ 

He was silent for a minute, but shaking as if with palsy. I 
laid my hand on his arm, not knowing what to say, and he looked 
up wistfully, saying, ‘Thenks, shipmate ; thet’s good.’ Then he 
went on again. 

‘The whole Thing went back’ards, takin’ us along; ’n I 
remember thinkin’ ez we went of the other Kanakers below thet 
hedn’t come back. I he’rd the bubbles ’s each of us left the sun- 
shine, but never a cry, never another soun’. The las’ thing I 
remember seein’ *bove me wuz th’ eend of the schooner’s main- 
boom, which wuz guyed out to larberd some, ’n’ looked like a big 
arm struck stiff an’ helpless, though wishful to save. Down I 
went, that clingin’ snaky coil round me tighter ’n my skin. But 
wut wuz strangest ter me wuz the fact that not only I didn’t 
drown, but I felt no sort er disconvenience frum bein’ below the 
water. ’N’ at last when I reached the coral, though I dessay I 
looked corpse enough, ’twuz only my looks, fur I felt, lackin’ my 
not bein’ able ter move, breathe, er speak, ez peart ‘n’ fresh ez I 
dew naow. The clutch thet hed ben squeezin’ me so all-fired 
tight begun to slack, ’n’ I felt more comf’ble; ’n’ ef ’t ’adn’t ben 
fer the reck’lection uv them eyes ’n’ thet berryin’-groun’ ov a 
mouth, I doan’no but wut I might ha’ been a’most happy. But 
I lay thar, with the rest uv my late shipmates, sort er ready fer 
consumpshun, like the flies in the corner of a spider’s web; ’n’ 
thet guv me a powful heap ov a bad time. 

‘After a while the quiet of the place begun ter breed strange 
noshuns in my hed—jest like ’s if I wuz dreamin’, though wide 
awake ’s ever I wuz in all my life. I jest ‘peared to be ’way back 
at the beginnin’ uv things, befo’ they wuz anythin’ else but 
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water, ’n’ wut life there wuz in them early days hed ter dew 
‘ithout air er sun er light. I’d read the Bible some—not ter say 
frequent, ’n’, bein’ but a poor skollar, Jennersez wuz bout ’s fur 
’sI got. But onct a Blue-nose I uz shipmates with wuz pow’ful 
fond uv one er the Bible yarns he called the Book uv Jobe, ’n’ he 
use’ ter read thet off ter me ’t well I nearly got it through my 
he'd solid. Anyway, much ov it kem back ter me neow—bits 
‘beout the foundayshons ov the world, ’n’ the boun’s ov the sea, 
’n’ suchlike. 

‘’N’ all the time overright me in the mouth ov a gret cave, 
with them res’less thutty-foot feelers ever a-twistin’ ’n’ wrigglin’ 
aroun’, wuz the Thing itself, them awful eyes ‘jest a-showin’, like 
moons made ov polished jet, in the dimness. Some ov my ship- 
mates wuz gone, the skipper among ’em ; but some, like me, wuz 
layin’ quiet ’n’ straight ; while all about us the fish, ov every 
shape ’n’ size, wuz a-gliden’ slow ’n’ stealthy, like as if ever on the 
watch ’gainst some enemy er anuther. 

‘It seemed so long I laid thar thet I felt able to remember 
every bush ’n’ bough ov coral, every boulder, that in queerest 
shapes yew ever see lay scattered aroun’. At last, never havin’ 
quite los’ sight of thet horrible ungodly Thing in the cave yander, I 
see It kemeout. I never knowed thar wuz a God till then. Sence 
thet time, whenever I hear some mouthy critter provin’, ez he 
calls it, poor child ! thet ther ain’t, ’n’ cain’t be, any God I feel thet 
sorry fer him I c’d jest sail right in ’n’ lam the foggy blether out’n 
his fool-skull. But ez I wuz a-sayin, eout kem the Thing till I 
see the hull gret carcass ov It, bigger ’n the bigges’ sparm whale 
I ever see, jest a haulin ’n’ a warpin’ along by them wanderin’ arms 
over the hills ’n’ hallers ov the reef t’ords me. It floated between 
me ’n’ wut light ther wuz, which wuz suthin’ ter be thankful fer, 
fer I'd a gi’n my life ter be able to shet my eyes from it ’n’ wut 
wuz comin’, It hung right over me, ’n’ I felt the clingin’ suckers 
closin’ all aroun’ me, when all of a sudden they left me ag’in. The 
gret black shadder moved ter one side ’n’ daown through that clear 
water cum a sparm whale, graceful ’n’ easy ’sanalbacore. I never 
thought much of old squar’head’s looks before, but I’m tellin’ ye, 
then he looked like a shore-nough angel ’longside thet frightful 
crawlin’, clammy bundle of sea sarpients. 

‘But I hedn’t much time ter reflec’, fer thet whale had come on 
bizness, ’n’ ther wa’n’t any percrastinatin’ *bout him. When he got 
putty cluss up to the Thing that wuz backin’ oneasily away, he 
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sorter rounded to like a boat comin’ ’longside, only ’sted ov comin’ 
roun’ he come over, clar he’d over flukes. His jaw wuz hangin’ 
daown, baout twenty foot with all the big teeth a shinin’, ’n’ next [ 
knew he’d got thet gol-durned Thing in his mouth with a grip 
right behin’ them awful Eyes. Roun’ come the tangle of arms 
like the sails of a windmill lacin’, clutchin’, tearin’ at the whale’s 
head. But they might so well hev hugged the Solander Rock, 
It made no sorter diffrunce ter him, ’n’ his jaw kep’ on workin’ fer 
all it wuz worth a-sawin’ off the tremenjus he’d of the Thing, 
Then the light went eout. My gosh! thet water wuz jest turned 
inter ink, ’n’ though yew c’d feel the sway ’n’ swirl ov thet gret 
struggle like the screw race ov some big liner ther wa’n’t nothin’ 
ter be seen. So I reckon the Thing I’d been puzzlin’ ter fine a 
name fer wuz jest the Gret Mogul ov all the cuttle-fish, ’n’ bein’ 
kinder hard prest wuz a-sheddin’ the hull contents ov his ink-tank, 

‘ Wall, I wuz sorter int’rested in this mush ’n’ very much wanted 
ter see it through, but thet satisfacshun wuz denied me. All the 
churnin ’n’ thrashin’ went on jest above me in pitch-dark ’n’ grave- 
quiet. Bimeby the water ceased to bile aroun’ ’n’ got clearer, till 
after a while I c’d see gret shadders above movin’ swiffly. The 
sea took on anuther colour quite fermiliar ter me, sorter yaller, a 
mixin’ ov red ’n’ blue. Funniest thing wuz the carm way I wuza- 
takin’ ov it all, jest like a man lookin’ out’n a b’loon at a big fight, 
er a spectayter in a g’lanty show hevin’ no pusnal concern in the 
matter ‘tall. Presently sneakin along comes a white streak cluss 
ter me. Long befo’ it touched me I knew it fer wut it wuz, ’n’ 
then I wuz in de’dly fear less the hope uv life after all sh‘d rouse 
me eout uv thish yer trance or whatever it wuz. “I'wuz a whale- 
line frum some whaleship’s boat a-fishin’ overhe’d. It kem right 
to me. It teched me’n’ I felt ’s'if I must come to ’n’ die right 
there ’n’ then. But it swep’ right under me, ’n’ then settled daown 
coil after coil till I wuz fair snarled erp in it. By this time the 
water’d got so soupy thet I could’n’ see nothin’, but ’twa’n’t long 
befo’ I felt myself a-risin’—eout uv the belly uv Hell ez Jonah sez. 

‘Up I kem at a good lick till all uv a sudden I sees God’s light, 
smells His air ’n’ hears voices uv men. Gosh, but wa’n’t they 
gallied when they see me. Blame ef I did’n’ half think they'd 
lemme go ag’in. The fust one ter git his brains ter work wuz the 
bow oarsman, a nigger, who leaned over the gunnel, his face greeny- 
gray with fright, ’n’ grabbed me by the hair. Thet roused the rest, 
’n’ I wuz hauled in like a whiz. Then their tongues got ter 
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waggin’, ’n’ yew never heard so many fool things said in five 
minutes outside er Congress. 

‘It didn’ seem ter strike any ov ’em thet I moutn’t be so very 
dead after all, though fortnitly fer me they conclooded ter take 
me aboard with ’em. SoI laid thar in the bottom ov the boat 
while they finished haulin’ line. Ther wuz a clumsy feller among 
’em thet made a slip, hittin’ me an ugly welt on the nose as he 
wuz fallin’. Nobody took any notice till presently one ov ’em hollers, 
“Why dog my cats ef thet corpse ain’t got a nose-bleed.” This 
startled ’em all, fer I never met a galoot so loony ez ter think a 
de’'d man c’d bleed. Hows’ever they jest lit eout fer the ship like 
sixty “n’ h’isted me aboard. *Iwuz er long time befo’ they got my 
works a-tickin’ ag’in, but they done it at last, ’n’ once more I 
wuz @ livin’ man amon’ livin’ men. 

‘ Naow ov course yew doan’ b’lieve my yarn—yew cain’t, tain’t 
in nacher, but, young feller, thar’s an all-fired heap o’ things in 
the world that cain’t be beleft in till yew’ve ’speriunced ’em yerself 
thet ’s trew ’s gospel fer all thet.’ 

I politely deprecated his assumption of my disbelief in his 
yarn, but my face belied me, I know ; so, bidding him ‘ S’long’ with 
a parting present of my plug of tobacco (it was all I had to give), 
Ileft him and by the failing light made all speed I could back to 
my ship. 

Frank T, BULLEN. 
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CLOVER AND HEARTSEASE. 


BY MRS. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


In one of Darwin’s books he tells us, as an instance of the 
complex relations between living things apparently very remote 
in the scale of nature, how the supply of clover and heartsease in 
a district depends upon the cats, It seems that the only insects 
able to reach the nectar in these flowers (and therefore to fertilise 
them) are the humble-bees. But the number of humble-bees in 
a district is limited by the number of field-mice, which make 
their living by destroying the nests and combs of the bees; and 
the number of mice, again, as we all know, depends upon the 
presence or absence of the cats; so that the nests of humble-bees 
are found to be most numerous in the neighbourhood of villages 
and small towns where there are plenty of cats to catch the mice. 
And thus it comes to pass that clover and heartsease depend for 
their existence upon the cats. 

I believe it must be due to some such recondite principle as 
this that we find no fewer than four firms of solicitors in our 
Square of humble-bees; but whether they are to be regarded in 
the light of the beneficent cat or the predatory mouse I am 
puzzled to decide. No doubt it depends a good deal upon the 
point of view: whether we are interested in the relations between 
the humble-bee and his clover, or whether the fate of the mouse 
appeals more strongly to oursympathies. One door of the County 
Court opens into our Square, and that has much to do with the 
flourishing state of the law among us. The ubiquitousness of 
the money-lender, the difficulty of collecting rents, the compli- 
cated relations between landlord and tenant, or between master 
and man, and all the catastrophes attendant upon the hire- 
system—these are quite enough to keep our lawyers busy, and 
we are rather proud to have among us so many men who are 
skilled to solve these mysterious problems, 

Look at this decent quiet woman just coming out of the court. 
She earns her living by doing machine work for a large firm in 
the City, and she at any rate may stand for the humble, busy bee. 
But she has been buying her machine on the hire-system, under 
which she pays 8/. 10s. for a machine worth about 4/.; and 
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suddenly, when she has paid off nearly 7/., a slack time comes in 
her work, and she misses her yayments for a few weeks. She 
does not trouble herself much about it; she has missed several 
times before under similar circumstances and has always been 
treated with great leniency. The agents knew well enough that 
as soon as she was earning again she would resume her payments, 
and the collector never made himself unpleasant. But that was 
before she had paid so much. Now the agents see their oppor- 
tunity; they have not much more to expect from her, but the 
machine is far from being worn out, and with a little polishing 
and refitting can be let out again on almost the same terms, and 
so be made to pay for itself three or four times over. Their 
collector is instructed to reclaim it, the predatory mouse makes 
his attack upon the bee, and the poor woman has recourse in her 
despair to the solicitor, who will take up her case and accept 
payment in ‘weekly instalments’—another charge upon her 
slender income. Still, the appeal to the high-handed and high- 
minded judge will probably be successful, she will keep her 
machine, be saved from utter ruin, and continue her humble but 
useful function of extracting a very little honey from a very 
difficult source. 

But it would be exaggerating their merits to represent our 
lawyers as being mainly the champions of oppressed women; no 
doubt such cases do appeal to their sympathies, and are very 
effective in court; but the pay for them is small and uncertain, 
and would hardly afford a living to all four firms, even supposing 
the other side called in their aid also. But absentee landlords 
who prefer country life find it convenient to have someone on 
the spot, who will spare them the painful details of business, and 
hand over only the pleasant receipts; and we see many Hebraic- 
looking men passing in and out of their doors whom we all 
connect with suggestions of bad debts. And there is one branch 
of their work which seems to be utterly unjustifiable from any 
conceivable point of view. 

At first sight, indeed, there is something quite chivalrous and 
magnanimous about it. When Miss Murchison, one of the dress- 
makers whose cards adorn the windows of our Square, received a 
letter from Messrs. Freeman and Bogg, asking her attention to the 
fact that in all probability she was next-of-kin to a wealthy land- 
owner who had recently died in the north of England and offering 
to conduct her case for her if she would take it up, her simple 
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gratitude was beyond all bounds, That a gentleman quite un- 
known to her should not only take the trouble to inform her of 
her good fortune, but should also be willing to take all the 
perplexities of the legal difficulties off her hands, and never charge 
a penny except just out-of-pocket expenses until she came into 
her fortune—surely such generosity was without precedent. 
Imagine if you can the feelings of the hard-worked dressmaker 
when first the prospect of wealth and fortune was opened up to 
her. Unless you have spent all your life in earning just enough 
to live upon, with few holidays and no time for interests beyond 
your daily work, except indeed when work was slack, and your 
whole mind was absorbed in crushing down the lurking fear of 
debt and starvation—unless, that is, you have been a poor needle- 
woman, you hardly can realise the sudden intoxication of vague 
hopes which rushed in upon the gentle mind of Hannah Murchison 
and quite destroyed the monotonous equilibrium of her life. The 
letter came while she was ‘fitting’ Rose Bobby, who was going 
to be married, and for the first time in her life was having a 
dress made on purpose for her. The blue envelope with its formal 
aspect gave Hannah ‘quite a turn,’ as she said afterwards, for she 
thought the landlord must be reviving the memory of the back 
rent which had accumulated during her illness six years ago, and 
which had been allowed to lapse for so long that both parties had 
forgotten it. She had time to calculate the probable amount 
and measure it against her little savings in the Post Office before 
she could get rid of Rose; and when she was at last alone she 
sat and looked at the letter for ten minutes of terror before she 
could make up her mind to open it. When she had opened and 
read it, it was long before she could grasp the meaning; and not 
until she had talked it over with Mrs. Roberts on the first floor 
front did the wonderful fact begin to gather reality forher. They 
cast about for analogies, or, as they expressed it, cases which 
were ‘similarly alike,’ and Mrs. Roberts recalled that old Miss 
Johnson, who was so genteel, had always claimed that her grand- 
father had kept a hundred cows in St. Paul’s Road. No one had 
given much credit to the story before, for St. Paul’s Road, in the 
heart of a crowded district, seemed such an unlikely place to 
keep even a few cows; but in the light of Miss Murchison’s more 
wonderful tale Miss Johnson’s claims began to wear a credible, 
nay even a probable air. Then, too, there was old Bill Wallace 
and his two sisters, who lived in the basement of Number Three. 
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They were always talking, when they could get an audience, about 
their descent from the royal Wallaces of Scotland, and their 
consequent connection with the royal family of England, but 
limited their immediate ambitions to a claim upon Kennington 
Oval, which they had been told by a lawyer they could undoubtedly 
make good as soon as they could save enough money to pay the 
immediate expenses. And Miss Murchison called to mind the 
mysterious advertisements which appear in the front page of the 
newspaper; and in our Square, if nowhere else, are carefully 
studied as one of the most obvious sources from which ‘ something 
might turn up’—‘If A.B. will communicate with C.D. he will 
hear of something to his advantage.’ It is one of the traditions 
of the Square how once an A.B.—he lived at 42—really had 
found his name there, and had communicated with C.D.; but the 
result was never known, as A.B. suddenly disappeared, and did 
not return to share his new fortune with his old friends. In 
short, as Mrs. Roberts asserted, ‘there’s no doubt there’d be a 
®@ many strange things happen if everyone had their rights’; and a 
| vivid sense of being kept out of her own began gradually to fix 
itself in Hannah’s mind. She recalled how her parents, who had 
died twenty years ago, had always been looked up to by the 
neighbours, and how her father never would say anything about 
his people, but had always ‘held himself very high’; and finally, 
after waiting to get a masculine opinion from Mr. Roberts when 
he came in to tea, she decided to call upon the lawyers first thing 
next morning. 
Needless to say, the visit to the lawyer was highly satisfactory. 
Hannah’s recollections of her parents, and especially of her father’s 


® north-country accent, were hailed as striking corroborations of 


her claim; and the few papers which she had been able to hunt 
out were reverently handled as important documents in the case. 
Her own birth certificate, her mother’s marriage-lines, and an old 
letter from a solicitor in Newcastle were singled out as the most 
indispensable, and locked up in a tin box. True, the letter was 
merely a formal note to the effect that Messrs. Rice and Smith 
knew nothing of the matter referred to by Mr. Murchison; but 
then, as the lawyer explained, it clearly indicated that her father 
had been making some inquiries about something. 

‘And now, my dear madam,’ he had said in conclusion, ‘ what 
about the funds necessary for establishing such an important 
claim? Of course, it cannot be done for nothing, though, as we 
VOL VIII.—NO. 45, N.S. 16 
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have intimated, we shall be very glad to place our services at your 
disposal.’ 

Hannah blinked nervously at him; she had somehow gathered 
the idea that she would not be called upon to spend anything 
until she was in actual possession of her fortune. 

The man watched her as he went on, ‘ There’ll be important 
papers to get, first of all your father’s birth certificate ; as you 
don’t know where he was born that will be an expensive business, 
Then there’s the other party to take into consideration. Of 
course they will be raising all sorts of difficulties as soon as they 
know we are on the track.’ 

Hannah gazed at him more and more vacantly ; she was really 
experiencing the first shock to the glow of confidence with which 
he had infected her. Not that she doubted him, but the terror 
had rushed upon her that her savings might not be enough to 
‘establish her claim,’ that she would lose the greatest chance 
which she had ever heard of simply because she was poor. 

Mr. Freeman grew impatient. ‘Of course, if you don’t think 
it worth while, there’s no more to be said.’ 

Hannah summoned up her courage. ‘Would five pounds be 
enough, sir?’ she asked timidly and blushing at the thought of 
suggesting so little. But Mr. Freeman smiled grimly; it was 
better than he had expected when he had seen the faded, shabby 
little figure come into the office. ‘ Well, for the present, perhaps ; 
suppose you give me five pounds on account, and we must make 
it go as far as we can.’ 

So straight from his office Hannah had gone to the post office, 
the great honeycomb where so many little stores are hoarded, 
and given notice of withdrawal of five pounds. The postmistress 
looked sympathetic; she had watched the growth of the small 
account with interest, and had been taken into confidence when 
bad times or illness had checked its progress. But this time 
Hannah disclaimed her sympathy, and could not resist telling her 
with tremulous glee of her impending good fortune, and how she 
would have no more need of savings now, since she had ‘come 
into’ a large property, and would have thousands a year. ‘ And 
I'd keep it with you, Miss James ; but I expect it wouldn’t be con- 
venient to you. I should always want to be drawing it out, you see.’ 

Mrs. Aggus was in the shop buying a sheet of paper and an 
envelope for the gentleman in her basement, and heard with 
wondering envy. ‘The luck some people have,’ she muttered as 
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she hurried out, for, though she could not hope to share in the 
fortune, she might at least be the first to tell of it in the Square. 
But Mrs. Roberts had been before her, and as she turned the 
corner into the Square she saw that she was too late. A group of 
women gathered round the steps of No. 6, and were listening like 
a Greek chorus while Mrs. Roberts, at the top of the steps, told 
the tale—ostensibly to her sister-in-law who stood with her in the 
doorway, but with voice and eye directed to the larger audience. 
The undercurrent of admiring murmurs which had accompanied 
her very dramatic recital broke out into a shrill chorus of chatter 
as she concluded, and the group broke up as Mrs. Aggus ap- 
proached, but only to form again in twos and threes while awaiting 
the arrival of the heiress. 

For the next few weeks Hannah was féted in the Square, and 
might, as she declared, have had all her meals for nothing, folks 
were so kind. Nor was she backward in return, in promising all 
manner of good things to her friends, for whom the little dress- 
maker became a strange combination of romantic heroine, great 
lady, and fairy godmother. The postman took to touching his 
hat when he met her, the greengrocer was even more profuse than 
usual in sprinkling his conversation with ‘lidy,’ and the pork- 
butcher—a great man, being on the vestry—sent round a pound 
of sausages with his compliments. Rose Bobby was the only 
malcontent, for, finding that her wedding-dress made no progress, 
she carried it off in a huff to Mrs. Warren at No. 33 ; and Hannah 
not only acquiesced, but sent her other customers across also, for 
indeed she was feeling much too unsettled to sit at her needle. 
And then Mrs. Warren in her gratitude offered to make Hannah 
herself a new dress and mantle for next to nothing, and the 
council of neighbours decreed that it was a shame that she should 
be going about in her old things, just as if nothing had happened, 
and she all the while a great lady. ‘For it stands to reason,’ 
argued Mrs. Jacobs, ‘that if you’re going to be one in a few weeks 
you are one now; it isn’t just a scratch of the lawyer’s pen as is 
going to make the difference.’ So another five pounds was with- 
drawn from the account, and Hannah shone before the admiring 
eyes of the Square in a purple gown and a mantle heavy with 
plush and jet. 

But those few weeks of elation and magnificence were all the 
fortune which ever came her way. There was just one paper 
which could never be produced, and though the lawyers carried 
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on their search with its consequent expenses until Hannah’s little 
store was exhausted to the last farthing, they were no nearer 
finding it than at the beginning. It was the record of her grand- 
father’s marriage which was missing, and Hannah returned from 
her last interview white with terror and shame. She had confided 
in broken whispers to Mrs. Roberts, who found her sitting trem- 
bling in the cold and dark of her little room, how Mr. Bogg had 
said they must have more money, and when she said she had no 
more he had spoken quite rough and careless-like and said, ‘ Oh, 
well, it didn’t much matter, after all. Probably the old fellow 
never was married.’ And when she had summoned up courage— 
for she had always seen Mr. Freeman before, who was a much 
pleasanter-spoken gentleman—to ask, Did it make any difference? 
he had laughed—such an ugly kind of laugh—and said, Oh, no, 
of course not; only that she would never see any of the property 
and they had had all their trouble for nothing. 

And then Mrs. Roberts had taken her upstairs and comforted 
her as if she had been a child, warming and feeding and soothing 
her, and finally declaring that she did not believe a word of it. 
That went far to restore Hannah’s fainting spirits, for the honest 
doubt of even one mind will always count for something against 
the fact which crushes us. We live so much in the future that it 
is death to be cut off from the vision of it, and we follow any 
will o’ the wisp which seems to lead us on, rather than acquiesce 
in blankness. So that when Mr. Roberts, duly informed of the 
situation, gave it as his opinion that another lawyer must be 
consulted, Hannah seized at the new hope almost as eagerly as 
she had done at the first prospect of her good fortune. The 
argument was simple: a lawyer had wronged her—property or 
no property, that was clear; therefore she must find another 
lawyer who would see her righted. Once that phrase had been 
discovered, it seemed of itself to decide the future course of action, 
‘You ain’t no match for them,’ reiterated Mr. Roberts with heavy 
decisiveness ; ‘no, you ain’t; ’tain’t likely. But you go to another 
on ’em, and he'll see you righted.’ 

It was dimly in Hannah’s mind, as she allowed herself to be 
convinced, that the one chance of recovering her life lay in 
immediate submission. But the position was too strong for her. 
She could pawn her newly acquired bravery—that had hardly 
become a part of her life as yet—and so raise a little more money 
to throw in desperation to the fates who were taunting her; 
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chance and the neighbours might be trusted to find food to keep 
her alive. But she could not bring herself to kill at one blow 
poth the new hope which had filled her future and the modest 
dignity which had sheltered her past. Her mind revolted with a 
shrinking which was almost physical from the very thought of 
sitting down again to her needle, disillusioned and hopeless, to 
begin all over again the long slow toil with which she was so 
familiar. And the doubt which had been cast upon her father’s 
legitimacy made it seem still more impossible to acquiesce ; for now 
all the neighbours would know that the little mystery which had 
hung about her family had been one of shame and not of dignity, 
As she crept to bed that night weary and shipwrecked, she 
silenced the warning voice by a persistent murmur ‘ He'll see me 
righted.’ 

And so she plunged deeper into the morass. Gradually her 
clothing was pawned, and then her little ‘home’—the sewing- 
machine going first, as if in defiance of the destitution which 
crept upon her like a devouring monster. At one time a col- 
lection was made for her in the Square; at another a friendly 
lead, got up by Mr. Roberts, provided six and eightpence and a 
week’s living. But she was soon in debt to all of the neighbours 
who could find money to lend, and to some who had not ready 
money she owed board and lodging. For she could no longer pay 
rent, and one after another took her in for a few weeks on the 
strength of her expectations. Expectations in our Square are so 
much more brilliant than realities as to compensate for their 
lack of certainty; and we invested our money or food in poor 
Hannah’s fortunes, just as we should spend a shilling in backing 
a horse rather than put it in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

But the resources of the Square are very limited, especially in 
the winter; and then it was all the poor woman could manage to 
keep alive, and there was naturally no money forthcoming to 
advance her ‘case.’ Those who still hoped to see their investment 
back with interest resented this check, and racked their brains to 
help her to some fresh source. The mission ladies were good for 
one ten shillings, but it was well known that their funds were 
small and would not respond to a second application. The Sisters 
at the Priory were supposed to have fabulous sums at their dis- 
posal, and the council of neighbours determined that Hannah 
must make her way round to the front of the church and attend a 
few services, as necessary preliminary to making her wants known. 
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She had never before done anything so mean, but she was 
desperate. Indeed, she seemed no longer to have any will of her 
own, but was swayed hither and thither by any suggestion which 
offered. She had abandoned her life into the hands of the com- 
munity, and for her the community was represented by those 
informal gatherings which were always taking place in the Square, 
or indeed by any one of the neighbours who for the moment 
happened to take an interest in her affairs. If Mrs. Roberts 
thought it was time to try a new lawyer, Hannah submissively 
obeyed; when Mrs. Grady suggested that an appeal to the 
magistrate was sometimes fruitful of ten shillings, and offered to 
lend the most ragged of her four, she plunged gratefully into the 
horrors of the police-court ; and now when it was unanimously 
decided that the Sisters should be approached in what was known 
by long experience to be the only efficacious way, there was no 
question of resistance. So Maria Bobby was despatched to obtain 
a list of services and classes, and the council deliberated upon it 
and arranged Hannah’s campaign for her. 

For two or three weeks she carried out their instructions, and 
derived some little rest and comfort from doing so; but when the 
Sisters had been duly tried, and had limited their contribution to 
what the Square agreed to consider ‘very shabby,’ she was not 
allowed to continue in the paths of righteousness. Her feeble 
attempts to explain that she liked going to church were dis- 
credited, and Mrs. Aggus only voiced public opinion when she 
said that for her part she called it mean-spirited to take all that 
trouble and so little to be got by it. 

And so she was torn away from the last anchorage at which 
she caught, and sank deeper into dull despair, until the neigh- 
bours began to look significantly at each other and touch their 
foreheads, when they heard her broken tremulous voice repeating 
the monotonous tale of her unrealised hopes. And perhaps it 
was a relief to all when one day Bob Bobby rushed into the 
Square with the news that Miss Murchison had fallen down in the 
street and been carried to the infirmary. ‘The guardians will see 
her righted,’ was Mr. Roberts’s comment when he was informed, 
and Mrs. Roberts visited the infirmary next day to see whether 
any steps were likely to be taken by that august board. But she 
came back looking very grave; and when she reported to the 
neighbours ‘ on the dangerous list,’ they were one and all agreed 
that for their part, whatever happened, they would not press their 
claim against the estate, 
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Some little time ago, when writing on the subject of ‘ Stuart Relic 
Collecting,’ Mr. Andrew Lang gave a number of interesting details 
regarding the current prices of Stuart remains, which prices not 
only impressed the present writer with their magnitude, and 
explained how the proprietors of those dusty, dingy shops one 
meets all over provincial Great Britain, which usually boast of the 
title ‘The only Original Curiosity Shop,’ make their living, but 
threw an entirely new light upon an amusing anecdote narrated 
last year at an inaugural luncheon by the Dean of Norwich. The 
very reverend gentleman said that an American had recently called 
upon him, and, referring to the cathedral, asked, ‘ How much will 
you take for the whole blessed concern?’ Doubtless the Dean 
and his hearers imagined that the bid was made in a joking spirit, 
or that the would-be purchaser was desirous of making an ex- 
hibition of his wealth, but we, with our eyes opened by a study of 
the relic market, can only look upon the question as a species of 
‘feeler’ put forward in a cold-blooded commercial spirit by one 
who recognised that a foundation so ancient and so full of relics 
would be of considerably more value to the unscrupulous relic broker 
than a similar area in the most auriferous district in the globe. 
This statement, perhaps, will be received with incredulity, but 
we, who have made a study of the present ruling prices, do not 
hesitate to make it, and have no doubt that the reader who follows 
our attempt to discover the value of one dead celebrity will agree 
with us that we have not over-estimated the value of a cathedral full. 
Statisticians tell us that the hairs of our head are numbered, 
and they further state that the average head of fair hair consists 
of 143,000, of dark hair 105,000, and of red 30,000 ; therefore, if 
we allow our celebrity 100,000 hairs, or say, 500 ‘relic trade) 
locks, we shall have some data upon which to estimate the value 
of his hirsute adornment. A lock of Edward IV.’s hair last July 
fetched 8/. 8s.; in 1896 some tresses of Marie Antoinette’s hair 
were, brutal as it sounds, knocked down for 36/.; two locks of 
Napoleon’s hair, one of which is in the possession of Lord Sheffield, 
sold recently for 30/. (the price included a letter showing that it 
was a well-authenticated memorial) and 5/. respectively, whilst a 
watch and a lock of Sir Walter Scott’s hair realised 261. 5s.; if we 
value our celebrities’ locks at 8/. a-piece, or 4,000/. for the head of 
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hair, no one with the above figures to guide him can accuse us of 
exaggeration. A ‘part’ of the beard of George III. last August 
only realised 35s.; but then George was never really popular 
among relic hunters, and we have no doubt but that our celebrity 
would command better prices. As a ‘ part’ is so vague a measure, 
and as the statistician, as far as we know, has so far failed to number 
the hairs of our beards, we feel obliged to estimate the value of 
the celebrity’s beard and moustache at the nominal figure of 250/, 
—a very alarming sacrifice, we feel sure. 

We have before usa note to the effect that a child’s heart 
immersed in a jar of spirits was recently offered for sale at the 
Hotel Drouot, Paris. It was catalogued as the heart of Louis XVIL., 
Duke of Normandy, and, says our informant, ‘ from the documen- 
tary evidence which accompanied it, there was little doubt as to 
its authenticity ’; unfortunately the sum it realised at the sale is 
not mentioned. In April 1897, a wealthy Texas lady, having 
lost the middle finger of her right hand, advertised, offering 
200/. to any woman who would sacrifice a finger for flesh-grafting 
purposes—(the offer, by the way, was promptly accepted)-—but 
although this does not afford us much guidance in estimating the 
value of a dead celebrity’s hand, such, for instance, as that of the 
mummified hand and forearm pierced with nail-holes which, with 
a basket-hilted sword, was formerly preserved in the family of 
Graham of Woodhall, Yorkshire, aud considered to have once been 
the property of the famous Marquis of Montrose, we can readily 
believe that the possession of such a relic would be beyond the 
reach of any but the most wealthy. 

Leaving this somewhat gruesome but necessary portion of our 
estimate, we will now turn our attention to the subject of 
celebrities’ garments and their prices. When the personal effects 
and wardrobe of M. le Royer, the late President of the French 
Senate, were sold by auction in the summer of 1897, three of his 
dress coats, equal to new, passed into the hands of a waiter in the 
Quartier Latin for the appalling (from a relic broker’s point of 
view) sum of eleven francs, which is not encouraging, wher we 
consider that we cannot claim more than one coat for our ty ‘al 
celebrity. Our spirits rose, however, when we noted that a 1. ..1g 
celebrity, Dr. Nansen to wit, sold an old suit, worn on the occasion 
of his meeting Mr. Jackson in Franz Josef Land, to a well-known 
sculptor in wax for 1,000/., and we were positively jubilant when 
we read that the habit worn by Charles XII. at Pultowa realised no 
less than 22,000/.—we should like to have known when and where. 
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To gomore into detail, we find that the pale blue silk under-vest, 
with its baleful number of buttonhgles (thirteen), worn by Charles I. 
on the day he was beheaded, sold last November for 210/., an ex- 
ceedingly moderate price when we take into consideration the 
auctioneer’s statement made during the sale that he expected it 
would realise 500/., and one, under more favourable circumstances, 
we expect a similar garment worn by our celebrity to attain. 

When the historical contents of Hengrave Hall, near Bury 
St. Edmunds, were put up to auction a year last August, three 
relics, one of them an embroidered shirt which belonged to 
Henry VII., went at the paltry figure of 8/. 10s., which shows, 
though further proofis forthcoming, that the effects of a celebrity 
who died in his bed are in nothing like the same demand as those 
of one who literally lost his head—sentiment is undoubtedly a 
very valuable asset. Further evidence in support of this is 
afforded by the sale of Louis XVI. mementos at Rouen in 1896, 
when 114/. was given for the cambric shirt worn by the King the 
day before his death. A special interest in this shirt was, perhaps, 
engendered by the fact that on the wristband was an ink-stain, 
which probably came there when, as Clery relates, the unfortunate 
monarch wrote to the Convention praying for a respite of three 
days and the permission to see his family and his confessor before 
he died. Certainly we must claim for our typical celebrity that 
he laid down his life on the block. 

Mr. Lang in his most entertaining article mentions that ‘ two 
“little veskits” which Prince Charles had really worn were lately 
sold at Aberdeen for 61/. and 33/. 15s.’ Whether these are the 
same garments that were sold early in November we do not know, 
but we have a note to the effect that two richly embroidered yellow 
satin vests which were worn by the Prince during his sojourn at 
Holyrood, were purchased for 74/. 15s., and another, but unfinished, 
vest of crimson silk, with massive gold ornaments, intended to have 
been donned by the ‘ Young Pretender’ at his coronation, went for 
merely 22/,—apparently the ‘little veskit’ of a celebrity whose 
effects are in demand is worth about 53/, The value of the habit of 
Charles XII. appears to us to have been rather highly apprised. 

We exceedingly regret that we have no real foundation upon 
which to estimate the value of our celebrity’s knee-breeches. Mr, 
Lang remarks, ‘ Could his Royal Highness return he might finance 
anew expedition by disposing of autographs and his old knee- 
breeches’ ; but, beyond indicating that their value would put them 
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out of the reach of the ordinary relic hunter—even an Egyptian 
expedition costs 300,000/.—and would necessitate the formation 
of a syndicate, who would probably cut the garment up and retail 
the pieces at popular prices, say 1/. 1s. down and twelve monthly 
payments of one guinea each, or, if mounted on a specially manufac- 
tured revolving table, fifteen payments of the same sum, we do not 
get much help in making so important an estimate, for which purpose 
not even the knowledge that a piece of Prince Charles’s tartan plaid 
was sold at the Culloden sale for 9/. is in our opinion sufficient. 

At the aforementioned sale Her Majesty, for 160/., purchased a 
walking-stick, the head of which was carved to represent ‘ Wisdom 
and Folly,’ once the property of Prince Charles Edward, but in view 
of the fact that a George IV. walking-stick only realised 18/. when 
sold in 1890, and the Glenlyon staff 48/. 6s., we would hesitate 
to credit our celebrity with more than 25/, for this item. At the 
Zoschille sale a heavy rapier, with a 41-inch blade and dated 1580, 
realised 200/., but early in 1897 Prince Charles Edward’s dirk, 
with flint-lock pistol attached, sold for a paltry 31. 158., whilst 
the great Rob Roy’s claymore, manufactured by Andrea Ferrari, 
with its shark’s-skin grip and all, went for 37]. 16s.—could we 
under these circumstances ask the enthusiastic purchaser to give 
more than 20/. for the sword of the average celebrity ? 

With regard to his jewellery, we find that the current prices 
of gold badges and stars vary between 30/. and 401/., though the 
Star and Cross of the Order of Christ of Portugal, largely com- 
posed of fine brilliants, sold in 1897 for 520/. You would not 
expect to find many of these, however, on an average celebrity, 
or even a watch that would rival in value (it was sold a year last 
May for 1,120/.) that of Louis XIV. when Dauphin of France; or 
a gold snuff box decorated by Fragonard, and worth 3,3501. ; but he 
might possess a watch equal in value to that of Sir Walter Scott, 
and a seal such as the one which bore upon it the word ‘ Fare- 
well,’ used by Mrs. Sarah Siddons to seal the tickets for the last 
performance in which she took part. Judging from the price of 
Stuart relics, we should expect our celebrity’s shoe buckles to 
produce 10/., and his ring from 20/. to 30/.—a modest sum when 
compared with the 460/. given last July for the signet ring 
of Asanda, King of the Bosphorus; whilst for his handkerchief, 
after the price (1,000/.) Mr. ex-Sheriff Dewar gave for the one 
known as George the Third’s Jubilee handkerchief at the recent 
Press Bazaar and presented by him to the Guildhall Library, there 
is no knowing what windfall it might not bring in. 
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We see from the prices already presented that although we 
have only dealt with the hair (4,000/.), moustache and beard 
(2501.), vest (210/.), shirt with blood stain (100/.), waistcoat (331.), 
walking-stick (25/.), sword (20/.), orders (100/.), watch (251.), 
seal (61. 108.), shoe-buckles (10/.), rings (50/.), our celebrity would 
produce almost 5,000/., without taking into consideration such 
articles of attire as his hat (one of Napoleon’s, we learn, sold for 
45l.), collar, richly embroidered coat (to be purchased by a syndi- 
cate having a capital of 10,000/. divided into 500 Preference 
shares of 101. each: these shares, by the way, would be pre- 
ferential as regards those portions of the garment possessing an 
especial interest—7.e. bordering on bullet holes, sword thrusts, 
&e., and 5,000 ordinary shares of 1/. each), knee-breeches (with 
which we have already dealt), shoes and stockings, &e. &e. 

Of course the hypercritical may urge that an Egyptian 
mummy of the blood royal can be purchased for 12/. 1s. 6d., 
whilst ‘ Princesses,’ in elaborately carved and painted shells, are 
to be had for 16/., and even such notabilities as Alpina, Queen 
of Babylon, Ptolemy II., and Antiochus Soter, King of Assyria, 
only realised 75/. last February, though once they had the honour 
of being valued at 1,000/.; but who with any knowledge of the 
subject can compare such foreign-made relics with those of home 
manufacture? The idea of drawing any parallel between the two 
is just as absurd as an attempt to value the Koh-i-noor by means 
of data supplied by a paste buckle. 

Some little time ago the remains of Voltaire and Rousseau in 
the Pantheon were examined; even later those of Racine, in the 
vaults of Saint Etienne-du-Mont, were exposed to view, and these 
experiences so whetted the appetites of the curious, that a regular 
battue appears to have been organised to take place amongst the 
coffins of the great. What the effect of this will be on the French 
relic market remains to be seen, for, although it was stated that 
the remains of the philosophers were intact when the coffins were 
opened, we are afraid the same could not be said when they were 
closed. ‘Thank goodness in Great Britain we value our illustrious 
dead in a very different manner ; if this were not the case, whenever 
a subaltern, two sergeants, two corporals, twenty-nine privates, 
and a drummer left Chelsea or Wellington Barracks to guard the 
Bank of England, it might, considering what was at stake, be 
necessary to send the remainder of the regiment to guard West- 


tinster Abbey. 
HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
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ANTOINE DROUOT (1774-1847), 


COMMANDING THE IMPERIAL GUARD AT WATERLOO. 


In some stories of Waterloo, which appeared in the CoRNHILL of 
June last, I expressed a wish that I knew more of ‘ the brave and 
God-fearing ’ Drouot, who commanded the Imperial Guard on the 
great day. May I make a confession? I thought he must have 
been a French Protestant, as he invariably carried about with him 
a well-thumbed Bible. Instead of that he turns out to have been 
next door to a Carthusian monk. He has, in fact, been canonised 
by the modern French clericals, as a species of Warrior Saint. 
Let me thankfully acknowledge that I was put upon his track by 
the kindness of a lady, who wrote on reading the article I have 
referred to, telling me that the famous orator Lacordaire had 
pronounced his funeral éloge. It is now before me, and from it 
and other sources I glean a few particulars of a unique and fas- 
cinating personality. 

Antoine Drouot, General of Artillery, Governor of Elba, 
Commandant of the Imperial Guard, Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, Count of the Empire and Peer of France, was born of 
humble parents, his father being a baker at Nancy, where, on 
January 11, 1774, Antoine saw the light, the third of twelve 
children, being about five years younger than the Imperial and 
imperious master he so loyally served. A little before his death, 
comparing the various phases of his chequered career, he wrote, 
‘I have known true happiness in the obscurity, the innocence, 
and the poverty of my earlier years.’ 

A precocious child, at the age of three years he knocked at 
the gate of the Christian Brothers of Nancy for admission as a 
pupil, and when refused an entrance went away in floods of tears. 
Tn later years he used to tell with much grace that the only doors 
that were closed to him were those of the Brothers, and the prison 
of the Abbaye, of which I shall tell later on. 

His self-education was carried forward under extreme diffi- 
culties, for he had to labour hard at his father’s trade, and the 
circumstances of the family were so poor that the solitary lamp 
would be extinguished to save expense, and the clever studious 
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lad would gladly hail the rise of the moon that he might continue 
his studies. He did not with equal happiness hail its rise on the 
awful Waterloo night, when it lit up the Charleroi Chaussée and 
the fields on its border for the ruthless pursuit of the Prussians. 

From the age of about sixteen or seventeen Drouot had serious 
thoughts of assuming the garb of a Carthusian monk, but the 
ery of France in 1792, when the great crisis of Allied invasion 
came, turned his destiny, as well as her own, into another channel. 

It is the summer of 1793. The celebrated mathematician, La 
Place, is conducting at Chalons-sur-Marne an examination of 180 
candidates for the grade of sub-lieutenant in one of the halls of 
the artillery school. The door opens. A peasant enters, low in 
stature, of open looks, heavy shoes on feet, a stick in hand. A 
general laugh hails the newcomer. The examiner remarks that 
he must have made a mistake, but, on his reply that he had come 
to be examined, allows him to sit down. At last his turn comes. 
La Place perceives by the style of his answers that no ordinary lad 
is before him; he plies the little peasant with questions far beyond 
the appointed limits, and finally embraces him before the crowd 
of candidates, and tells him that he is the first on the list. Twenty 
years afterwards La Place told the Emperor, ‘ One of the finest 
examinations that I have met with in my life is that of your 
aide-de-camp General Drouot.’ 

It is needless to follow the details of his early services, except 
to note the commendation of the famous Moreau, who had observed 
his conduct at Hohenlinden. At his dinner-table Moreau singled 
him out for approval, and said, ‘One of the very best companies 
of artillery I have ever seen is the 14th of the First Regiment. 
It was then commanded by a child, and that child is Captain 
Drouot whom you see there.’ 

It is a curious and interesting fact that Drouot was present at 
Trafalgar, as well as at Waterloo, beholding, on October 21, 1805, 
the ruin of Napoleon’s navy, and, on June 18, 1815, the destruc 
tion of his army. I do not know whether Lacordaire omits pur- 
posely the former fact to save French susceptibilities. I know but 
one similar instance of an officer present in both these momentous 
and decisive battles, General Alava, who fought against us in the 
‘Santissima Trinidada’ at Trafalgar, and was through the Waterloo 
campaign on the Duke’s personal staff as Spanish military attaché. 

At Wagram, in 1809, Drouot’s prompt and decisive action in 
pushing forward his artillery, when victory seemed on the Austrian 
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side, brought him to the notice of the Emperor, to whom a dying 
general had bequeathed him as the best legacy he could leave. 
He named him Officer of the Legion of Honour on the battlefield, 
and shortly afterwards ‘ Baron of the Empire.’ 

In the terrible retreat from Moscow he gave a strange and 
convincing proof of his endurance and self-sacrifice. To encourage 
his artillerymen, each morning, in the open air, ‘ as if he had been 
under the sky of Naples,’ he would divest himself of his uniform, 
throw open the neck of his shirt, affix a glass to a gun-carriage, 
shave himself and wash his face. No matter how extremely low 
the temperature, he did not lose a day, and the result was that he 
brought all his batteries in safety back to Poland and most of his 
men (‘la plus grande partie de ses enfants’). 

In consequence of his conduct the Emperor named him imme- 
diately General of Brigade in the Artillery, and attached him to 
his person as Aide-de-camp. And so highly did Napoleon think 
of him, that he said at St. Helena, ‘There were not two officers in 
the world equal to Murat in the Cavalry, and Drouot in the 
Artillery. He looked upon him as superior to most of his 
marshals, and fit to command a hundred thousand men. But it 
was Drouot’s moral qualities, his simplicity, conscientiousness, dis- 
interestedness, that led Napoleon to give him the name of ‘le 
Sage de la Grande Armée.’ 

When the crash of 1814 came, the Emperor inquired what 
his future plans were; he made reply, ‘Sire, I have but one 
desire, and that is to withdraw to my native town, and to dwell 
in the parish in which I was baptized.’ 

But he remained faithful to the master whom he loved, and 
decided to share his exile, though he refused to share his wealth. 
Napoleon inquired what his income was, and on being told that it 
was about 2,500 francs per annum (1001.), offered him 200,000 
francs (8,000/.) ; but no, Drouot would have none of it, and nobly 
said, ‘If your Majesty gave me this money now, it would have been 
said that the Emperor had no friends but those purchased by 
gold ; and of me, that I had followed your Majesty because I was 
paid for it.’ Actuated by the same lofty principles he presented 
as Governor of Elba his budget of military charges for 1815, with- 
out including any payment for himself. Napoleon returned it 
with an addition of 6,000 francs to the estimate. It was because 
of such remarkable traits of character that Napoleon said of him 
at St. Helena, ‘Drouot is a man who would live as perfectly 
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content on forty sous (1s. 8d.) a day, as upon the revenues of a 
kingdom. Full of charity and religion, his moral principles, his 
probity, his simplicity, would have done honour in the best days 
of the Roman Republic.’ 

Drouot, though with many misgivings, followed the Emperor 
in his departure from Elba and triumphant return to Paris, 
bound, as he conceived himself to be, by the oath of obedience he 
had taken to him as ruler of Elba. 

In the final disaster of Waterloo he bore his part as com- 
manding the Imperial Guard, vice Marshal Mortier, who was ill, or 
malingering according to Brialmont, at Beaumont. In his capacity 
as an artillery officer he advised Napoleon, who seems to have in- 
tended to begin the battle as early as 8 A.M., or 9 at the latest, 
instead of 11.30, to delay the action. This advice was perfectly 
sound, having in view the sodden state of the ground, which would 
have interfered with the free use of the magnificent artillery of the 
French, greatly superior not only in number but in calibre to the 
Allied guns.’ But Drouot did not know what Napoleon, if he had 
properly patrolled towards Grouchy and the Prussians, would 
have been aware of, that every minute was precious so as to strike 
with full force before Bliicher came up on the right. And so 
Drouot’s bitter self-reproach, as expressed to Colonel Combes 
Brassard, Count Lobau’s? Chief of the Staff, was not deserved. 
‘One day Drouot said to me with the air of a man who wished to 
relieve an oppressed mind, the more I think of that battle the 
more I consider myself as one of the causes of its being lost.’ Well 
might the Colonel reply, ‘You, General! When did the generous 
devotion of a noble friendship for one’s master go further than 
yours ?’‘ I shall explain, Colonel. .. . The Emperor, he continued, 
‘was aware of the disposition of the enemy’s forces at the break of 
day; his plan was decided on: he intended to commence the 


' The French had 244 guns, the Anglo-Dutch 156, and the Imperial 
Guard were armed with 12-pounders, of which they had 96 on the field, 
while Wellington had been with difficulty persuaded by Sir A. Fraser to arm 
some of his horse-artillery batteries with 9-pounders, instead of 6-pounders, 
which would be looked upon as pop-guns now-a-days, compared with the 15- 
pounder service guns, now so much in evidence in South Africa. 

2? General Mouton, who derived his title from his splendid conduct in Lobau, 
the great island (near Vienna) in the Danube, at the battle of Aspern Essling, 
May 21-22, 1809. Napoleon was defeated by the Archduke Charles, though, as 
usual, the bulletin lied. Mouton, at the head of the Young Guard, left 700 
Hungarian Grenadiers dead in the churchyard of Essling, from which Masséna, 
the spoiled child of victory, derived his title of Prince of Essling. ° 
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battle at eight or nine in the morning at the latest. I observed 
to him that the ground was so broken up by the rain that the 
movements of the artillery would be very slow, an inconvenience 
that would be done away with by a delay of two or three hours. 
The Emperor consented to make his fatal, delay. Had he disre- 
garded my advice, Wellington would have ‘been attacked at seven, 
beaten at ten, the victory would have been completed at noon, 
and Bliicher, not arriving until five, would have fallen into the 
hands of a victorious army. We did not commence the attack 
until noon (11.30) and left all the chance of success to the 
enemy.’ 

But there were many evils at work in the French army, 
besides the delay in beginning the battle, which led on to the 
final overthrow. For example, the fatal want of discipline, no 
new feature indeed even from the Wagram days. The soldiers 
were full of enthusiasm and of fury. They had, as both Charras 
and Houssaye say, unbounded confidence in Napoleon ; they gave 
no quarter to the Prussians, and little to the British, but they 
profoundly distrusted most of their chiefs, They had seen these 
men, time after time, in less than a year, pass with equal 
enthusiasm from the Emperor to the Bourbons, and from the 
Bourbons to the Emperor; ‘courtesans of fortune, who were 
skilled in their addresses and proclamations and orders of the day, 
in wronging the deposed master and adoring the master in the 
ascendant, the soldiers could not believe in their fidelity to the 
Imperial flag’ (Charras), During the Hundred Days, Napoleon 
and his Minister of War, Davout, were pestered with complaints 
from regiments demanding the removal of their colonels and 
other officers as traitors. It was therefore a frightful shock not 
only to his own division, and to Gérard’s corps, but to the whole 
army, when, on the morning of June 15, Lieutenant-General 
Count de Bourmont, with two colonels and his staff, deserted to 
the Prussians. The 14th Division were furious. Gérard had to 
gallop among the ranks, endeavouring to calm down the soldiers, 
with the assurance that this traitorous conduct could not affect 
the results of the campaign. And even at Waterloo, just before 
the final attack of the Imperial Guard, a Colonel of Cuirassiers, 
who, strange to say, had joined gallantly in some of the cavalry 
charges, galloped from the French position, across the valley, into 
the ranks of the famous 52nd, calling out to Sir John Colborne 
(Lord Seaton), ‘Ce... Napoléon est la avee la Garde. Voila 
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lattaque qui se fait’ '—most important information at once com- 
municated to the Duke. No wonder then that the French army, 
when the Guard were routed, became a mere frenzied mob, with 
some noble exceptions, such as the splendid regiment of ‘ grena- 
diers & cheval’ of the Guard, who walked majestically from the field 
in the most orderly manner, and Lefebvre-Desnouttes’s chasseurs 
and lancers. Five or six thousand of the infantry of Reille’s 
corps retiring across country parallel to the Charleroi road 
fled before a few Prussian squadrons, throwing arms and all 
away, verifying too well, as Houssaye says, the old saying, ‘ Fran- 
cais plus qu’ hommes au venir, moins que femmes 4 la retraite.’ 
They would not listen to their chiefs: in Houssaye’s picturesque 
phrase, ‘ panic commanded the army.’ Moreover, Napoleon com- 
mitted a mortal sin, in a military point of view, by undervaluing his 
enemies. Soult, Reille, and Foy, whose experience of the fighting 
powers of the British infantry, and of the peculiar excellence of 
Wellington as a defensive commander, had been so wide in the 
Peninsula and South of France, warned the Emperor on the morning 
of Waterloo of the difficulties and perils that lay before him. But, 
no. The wish was father to the thought, he held the British and 
would crush them. He burst out upon Soult, when he reiterated 
his advice to recall to the main army part of Grouchy’s 33,000, 
in brutal language (brutalement). ‘ Because you have been beaten 
by Wellington, you look upon him as a great general. As for 
me, I say that Wellington is a bad general, that the English are 
bad troops, et que ce sera l’affaire d’un déjeuner.’ ” 

Half-past eight o’clock of that terrible Sunday evening told 
another and a hideous tale. 

After Waterloo, having vainly endeavoured to arouse a 
national uprising—the day for that was long past—Drouot with- 
drew the Guard—and the remains of the army followed its 
example—beyond the Loire, thus avoiding the danger of a 


1 «Behind the thunder of the guns there rose a sharper, shriller noise, whirring 
and rattling, the wildest, jauntiest, most stirring kind of sound. 

‘« It’s the pas de charge,” cried an officer. “They mean business this time.” 

‘And as he spoke we saw a strange thing. A Frenchman, dressed as an 
officer of hussars, came galloping towards us on a little bay horse. He was 
screeching ‘‘ Vive le roi! Vive le roi!” at the pitch of his lungs. ... As he 
passed us he roared out in English, ‘‘The Guard is coming, the Guard is 
coming!” and so vanished away to the rear like a leaf blown before the 
storm.’—Conan Doyle, The Great Shadow. 
? M38. notes of Baudus, aide-de-camp of Soult. 
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desperate and useless struggle against the overpowering forces of 
the Allies. 

While in command, and having hoisted the white cockade in 
deference to what he believed to be the will and the interests of 
his country, he learned that he, with others, had been proscribed 
by royal ordinance as guilty of high treason. He might easily 
have fled, as Soult did, to America. Far from it; that very day 
he gave up his command, proceeded to Paris, and presented him- 
selfat the gates of the prison of the Abbaye. It took many appli- 
cations before they were opened to receive him! 

Frequently he asked the favour of being brought to trial, but 
he did not obtain it till eight months had passed. His defence 
was based upon the simple fact that ‘Napoléon était souverain 
véritable de l’ile d’Elbe, sans aucune restriction des droits de la 
souveraineté,’ and that he and four hundred Frenchmen had 
sworn allegiance to him as sovereign. The conclusion of his 
address was noble and simple like his lifeand character. ‘I prefer 
to die a thousand times rather than resist the impulses of my 
conscience. I await with respectful confidence the decision you 
are about to pronounce. If you believe that my blood is neces- 
sary to assure the tranquillity of France, my last moments shall 
have been useful to my country.’ 

He escaped, as did also Cambronne, the hero of the myth ‘ The 
Guard dies, but never surrenders,’ who likewise had been at Elba 
with Napoleon. But the escape was a narrow one; after four hours’ 
deliberation a minority of three to four acquitted him.' If five 
out of seven had pronounced him guilty he would probably have 
been put to death. He was sleeping calmly in his Abbaye cell 
when he was awakened to hear the news. Like St. Peter he had 
a good conscience. 

The next day Louis XVIII. sent for him from the prison, 
praised his attachment to Napoleon, and told him that he counted 
henceforth on his fidelity, and that no appeal would be made from 
the sentence of the court-martial. Drouot took a respectful fare- 
well of the monarch, and bade adieu for ever to the precincts of the 
Tuileries. 

He withdrew at the age of forty-one’ to his native town of 


1 The same principle would have held good in the Dreyfus case, only unfor- 
tunately in their monstrous decision the court martial voted five to two; four to 
three would have served for an acquittal. 

2 It is interesting to observe how comparatively young, and yet how ex- 
perienced in war, were the French generals at, and at the time of, Waterloo. 
Henry Houssaye (‘de l’Académie Francaise ’) in his great work (1873—Paris, 1899) 
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Nancy, and lived his homely ascetic life for some thirty-two years. 
For twenty years he was much afflicted with bodily infirmities, the 
result no doubt of his arduous campaigns; for fourteen years 
before the end he was totally blind, and yet always calm and 
thankful for his lot. He declined the recognition of his rank as 
lieutenant-general, and the payment of arrears of pay ‘ pendant 
que son bienfaiteur gémissait dans les fers sur le rocher de 
V’Atlantique.’ Louis XVIII. declared on hearing of such self- 
abnegation, ‘I shall seek in vain in my kingdom a second Drouot.’ 
Another tempting offer was declined, made by the Duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis Philippe, King of the French, to appoint 
him governor of his sons the Royal Princes. 

The exile of St. Helena, fretting out his heart, bore his de- 
voted servant in remembrance, and shortly before his death con- 
templated an application to the French Government to allow 
Drouot to rejoin him. It was not so to be, but the shock of 
hearing of the Emperor’s death was so great to Drouot that he fell 
down in a swoon lasting for many hours. 

Fresh offers were made to him ; amongst others, the command 
of the Third and Fifth Military Division; but only once did he 
emerge from his seclusion, when, in the troubles of 1830, he sat, 
despite his infirmities, for two days and nights in the Hotel de 
Ville of Nancy, and maintained order in the city by the ascen- 
dency of his demeanour and his counsels. Metz at the same 
time owed its security from outrage to his presence and remark- 
able influence. 

Drouot never married, and, while kind and liberal to his 
brothers and nephews, spent a mere nothing on himself, but 
devoted his income to good works, chiefly the relief of deserving 
writes, ‘ Jamais l’armée francaise n’aura de pareils chefs. Indépendamment de 
leurs qualités militaires innées ils possédaient cette force, l’expérience, et cette 
vertu, la jeunesse. ‘Tous avaient fait plus de vingt ans la guerre, et aucun 
n’avait cinquante ans.’ Napoleon was 46, Davout 45, Soult 46, Ney 46, Grouchy 
49, Drouet d’Erlon 49, Lobau 45, Lamarque 45, Kellermann 45, Reille 44, Van- 
damme 44, Rapp 43, Clausel 43, Suchet 43, Pajol 43, Gérard 42, Drouot 41, 
Exelmans 40, These were at the head of army corps. Most of the generals of 
division were under 40, Allix, Piré, Flahault, Berckheim, Teste ; La Bédoyére, who 
was shot with Ney, was the youngest of the generals of brigade, only 29. 

Naturally, under the English system, the generals were older than the French, 
but not one well stricken in years. Picton, that glorious leader of men, was the 
oldest, 58, Wellington 46, Lord Hill 43, Sir Denis Pack 43, Sir Henry Clinton 44, 
Sir Lowry Cole 43, Sir Charles Alten 51, Sir James Kempt 51, Sir Hussey Vivian 
40, Sir John Vandeleur 52, Sir Colquhoun Grant 51, Sir Colin Halkett 41, Lord 
Uxbridge (Marquis of Anglesea) 47, Sir John Byng 43, Lord Edward Somerset 39, 
Sir Frederick Adam 34, 
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soldiers, and more especially of the veteran Guardsmen who 
followed Napoleon to Elba. 

Upon them he expended the 60,000 francs which he received 
out of the 200,000 bequeathed to him by Napoleon, and he wrote, 
‘When my resources have been altogether exhausted, I shall 
present myself at the Hospice S. Julien to occupy myself one of 
the beds I have founded in favour of oldsoldiers. If that moment 
arrives, it will certainly not be the least sweet in my life.’ He 
was a Colonel Newcome in real life. 

Some months before his death, having nothing mor © give, 
he bethought him of the handsome uniform which he hz preserved 
as a kind of relic of olden days. He had it cut into pieces and the 
lace sold. One of his nephews expressed his regret that he could 
not hand it on tohis children. ‘My nephew,’ replied the General, 
‘I would have given it to you willingly, but I feared that your 
children seeing the uniform of their grand-uncle would have been 
tempted to forget that they were the descendants of a baker.’ 

Drouot was a consistent Christian, never ashamed of the faith 
that was in him. Heread his Bible resting it on a cannon, he read 
it in the embrasure of a window of the Tuileries. This reading of 
Holy Scriptures, as Lacordaire says, ‘ fortified his soul against the 
dangers of war, and against the temptations of courts.’ A faithful 
Roman Catholic, he had masses offered on the anniversaries of the 
deaths of his father, his mother, and the Emperor. There is a touch- 
ing picture of the blind old warrior. A young artist, introduced fur- 
tively into the room to portray his features, sees him, alone with 
God as he believed, raising his hands towards heaven many times, 
while a divine illumination of joy attests the reality of his prayers. 

The concluding words of Lacordaire’s ‘ Hloge’ sum up excel- 
lently the manner of man he was—‘ soldat sans tache, capitaine 
habile et intrépide, ami fidéle de son prince, serviteur ardent et 
désintéressé de la patrie, solitaire stoique, chrétien sincére, humble, 
chaste, aimant les pauvres jusqu’d se faire pauvre lui-méme; 
Yhomme enfin le plus rare, sinon le plus accompli, que le xix° 
siécle ait présenté au monde dans la premi¢re moitié de son age 
et de sa vocation.’ 

As the Roman priest exclaimed over the grave of the saintly 
Bishop Bedell, in the Irish Rebellion of 1641, heretic though he 
deemed him to be, so we may well pray, no matter what our 
religious opinions may be, ‘May my soul be with Drouot!’ 


ROBERT STAVELEY. 





CAMBRIDGE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


THERE is no better picture to be found of the University of the 
past than that contained in two volumes which issued from the press 
in 1854 under the title of ‘ Reminiscences of the University, Town, 
and County of Cambridge.’ The author, Henry Gunning, M.A., 
was for many years Esquire Bedell of the University, and had 
lived in intimate connection with all the best-known characters of 
the place. He seems to have been a sensible man of liberal 
views, liberal enough in those days to subject him to the un- 
founded charge of sympathy with the revolutionary ideas of 1789, 
but mild enough according to present standards. As he lived until 
1852 and entered at Christ’s College in 1784, he had considerable 
opportunities for observing the evolution of the modern University. 
He was one of three freshmen at his college, two of whom pro- 
fessed not to read, and he ‘ himself was ignorant of Euclid’s first 
proposition.’ The standard of entrance examinations was not a 
high one at the time, but, as Gunning graduated as Third 
Wrangler, it must have been possible to learn something at 
Cambridge even in those days. What he achieved in the Tripos 
was not brought about by the efforts of his college tutor, who 
gave his lectures in a gown which ill concealed the boots and 
spurs with which he was equipped preparatory to riding over to 
visit his lady-love. This marriage never came off, for the un- 
fortunate tutor did not secure the Mastership on which he 
reckoned. In these days he might have married and retained 
his tutorial Fellowship, and—even if he merely treated the college 
as the City man does his office, as a place where he carries on his 
business—the business might have been better done. It would 
naturally be anticipated that a youth who aspired to mathematical 
honours and did not know one proposition of Euclid would require 
some instruction, but he found his tutor so impatient in explain- 
ing difficulties that he determined to give up reading altogether. 
The remarkable fact is not the line taken by the pupil, but the 
attitude of the tutor, who not only released him from attendance 
at lectures, but remarked that ‘he could doubtless pass his time 
more pleasantly, and perhaps more profitably, in his own room.’ 
It is difficult to imagine the Don of to-day so complaisantly con- 
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niving at the evasion of a college rule in the case of a man who. 


deliberately expresses his determination to be idle, though such 
exemptions are not uncommon in the case of those who wish to 
acquire knowledge. The manner shown by some lecturers of the 
day in illustrating their subject would hardly be tolerated now. 
The junior tutor of Christ’s particularly disliked the master, a 
state of tension not peculiar, it is true, to the eighteenth century ; 
but when, cautioning his pupils against the force of bad habit, he 
went on to say, ‘For want of observing this rule our warden in- 
dulges himself in the most filthy and disgusting of all habits, 
that of chewing tobacco, which renders him unfit for decent 
society,’ we hardly know whether to wonder most at the bad taste 
of the head in chewing tobacco or that of the tutor in calling 
attention to it. Our author cites a similar instance from St. 
Catherine’s, when the tutor (who hated the master, Lowther 
Yates) was lecturing on the law of necessity. ‘Suppose Lowther 
Yates and I were struggling in the water for a plank which 
would not hold two, and that he got possession of it, I should be 
justified in knocking him off; and,’ he added with great vehemence, 
‘d n him, and I would do it too, without the slightest 
hesitation !’ 

If these be specimens of the good taste of the Dons we cannot 
expect to find much refinement among the undergraduates. One 
Banks, of Trinity Hall (who was a close friend of our author’s), 
contrasted strongly with his coarser contemporaries. ‘ He always 
carried cards in his pocket, with his name and college written on 
them, which was considered over-refinement by the generality of 
students, who, when they made a call, knocked a piece of mortar 
out of the wall with the key of their room, and with this scrawled 
their names on their friends’ doors. Some were refined enough 
to carry a piece of chalk in their pockets.’ Even the young 
barbarians who walk about to-day clothed, or unclothed, in boat- 
ing costumes do better than this, and, though the alumni of 
Trinity Hall will regret to learn that it was then ‘the most 
riotous college in the University,’ they may balance it by the 
reflection that it held one of the few undergraduates—if not the 
only one—who was civilised enough to carry a card-case. 

As a test of manners it is worthy of remark that at ‘Com- 
mencement,’ the festivities of which have now been transferred to 
‘May Week,’ it was by no means uncommon to meet ‘ groups of 
M.A.s, four or five in a party, who had evidently dined, linked 
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together arm-in-arm, and compelling all they met with to turn 
out of the way ; amongst them you might discover many Fellows 
of colleges and not a few clergymen.’ Now similar conduct on 
the part of undergraduates after a bump-supper is considered 
rowdy. But there must have been a certain charm in meeting in 
the public walks noblemen arrayed in splendid robes of their own 
choosing—purple, white, green, and rose-coloured—and to observe 
the reverence of the country folk, who admired from afar, ‘ never 
venturing to pass the railings which separate the walks from the 
high road.’ ! 

Fellows of colleges were not merely resident in college, but 
often resident for years, and the cycling, golf-playing Don of to-day 
would regard with pity and contempt Mr. Burrell, the Bursar of 
Catherine’s Hall, who ‘never travelled further than the Senate 
House,’ save once when during the Long Vacation the master of 
this college induced him to walk half-way on what is irreverently 
known as the ‘Grantchester Grind.’ Clearly this old gentleman 
was an even more remarkable instance of ‘indoor health’ than 
the present Secretary for the Colonies! 

The favourite form of exercise among the undergraduates 
appears to have been shooting, which it was easy at that time to 
obtain around Cambridge without much expenditure of time or 
money. On the land now occupied by Downing Terrace you 
might count on half-a-dozen shots at snipe !—more than could be 
obtained to-day at students in that locality. Wildfowl abounded 
on all sides of the town, for fens ran beside the Cam in what is 
now a populous neighbourhood or cultivated land. Partridges, 
hares, and pheasants might frequently be found, and gamekeepers 
were rarely to be seen except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the country gentlemen’s houses. It is not to be wondered at if the 
undergraduates spent a good deal of their time in a manner so 
tempting. 

To the surprise of everyone, his own no less than others, 
Gunning came out Third Wrangler, and shortly after was elected 
an Esquire Bedell, which office he held till his death, being thus 
officially connected with the University for more than sixty years. 
To the uninitiated the exact position of this functionary in the 
the University hierarchy may be somewhat obscure, but it may be 
sufficient to say that his principal public office is the same as that 


1 We believe that on his last visit to Oxford Mr. Gladstone expressed regret 
at the disappearance of the distinctive gowns of the nobility. 
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discharged in city corporations by the mace-bearer. On all meet- 
ings of the Senate and ceremonial occasions he precedes the 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor with the ensign of his office, and 
performs other less obtrusive duties, among which was the 
collection of fees, 

The points of practice observed (in those days) consisted 
principally in adroit violations of the University statutes, an art 
which required some mastery, and carving on certain high 
occasions. In both duties of his office the Senior Bedell, one 
Beverley, was an adept, and never missed an opportunity of 
transferring the choicest morsels to his own plate, a fact noted by 
our author with some asperity. Indeed, for this worthy he had 
never a good word, and with some excuse, if we are to believe all 
we learn of him. His career is worth noting, if one wishes to 
learn what type of man was then considered fit for high office in 
a learned society. He won no honours, but obtained his office 
through the influence of Lord Sandwich, the associate and betrayer 
of John Wilkes. That nobleman then resided at Hinchingbrook, 
and made himself very popular with the University by the mag- 
nificence of his entertainments. The friendship of ‘ Jemmy 
Twitcher’ seems to have stood his protégé in good stead, for the 
latter was understood to have a good deal to do with the dispensing 
of invitations for his lordship’s Christmas festivities, and he never 
hesitated to give out that there were convincing arguments by 
which his favour might be obtained. On one occasion, having a 
dispute with another Don about money matters, he asserted that 
twenty guineas, which he acknowledged to have had, was pay- 
ment for value received, the guid pro quo being invitations to 
Hinchingbrook. As a borrower he was unsurpassed, and generally 
managed to evade payment; but Dr. Jowett, of Trinity Hall, 
seems to have been more circumspect than many of his creditors, 
for he took the debtor’s double-bass as security, and at musical 
parties the servants of the Doctor were frequently to be seen 
waiting to carry back the pledge. 

Beverley’s methods of raising the wind were many and 
ingenious. He would get up lotteries for his musical instruments 
and canvass the University by means of his friends. According 
to his own account, he was on intimate terms with all the heads 
of houses, which he explained by pointing out that he had 
borrowed from them all sums varying from ten to a hundred 
pounds, and that, as they well knew he could never repay them, 
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they must have lent the money out of strong personal regard. 
After this it is not surprising to learn that this gentleman 
conducted the University business in complete violation of all 
the statutes, and that, when there was a doubt as to the interpre- 
tation of any of them, he was always prepared with a reminiscence 
of a decision exactly in point—of course, invented for the occasion, 

Such was the principal executive officer of the University a 
hundred years ago. 

Among the heads of houses there were many oddities, not the 
least, Dr. Farmer, Master of Emmanuel. He was a great friend 
of the younger Pitt, at that time one of the members for the 
University. So high a store did Pitt place upon his judgment 
that he frequently consulted him in his ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments. That the advice given was disinterested may be safely 
assumed from the fact that Farmer twice refused a bishopric 
himself. When Pitt came to visit his constituency he was 
generally to be found in Emmanuel parlour in the evening, when 
the fun, under Farmer’s auspices, was always fast and furious. It 
seems difficult to picture the austere Minister in such surround- 
ings, but the evidence of his presence there is unimpeachable. 
Though Emmanuel under Farmer had the reputation for pro- 
viding the best entertainments, most of the colleges had Sunday 
evening clubs, where the Fellows enjoyed themselves pro- 
digiously, though the fare does not seem to have always been the 
most choice. St. John’s had the ‘Curates’ Club’; King’s, the 
‘Neck or Nothing,’ so named from the entertainment always con- 
sisting of necks of mutton cut into chops. At Christ’s the meeting 
was called ‘The Apostolic,’ the supper being always tripe dressed 
in various ways. It must be remembered that in those days the 
churches for some distance round Cambridge were mostly served 
by the resident Fellows, who rode over and generally returned, after 
performing a hasty service, to dine in Hall. As a rule these 
gentlemen took their duties easily ; and if it were wet, there was 
usually no service.'| Lincolnshire was particularly ill-served. 
Gunning tells a story of one parish where service was usually per- 
formed only once a month, and on a too zealous friend of the in- 
cumbent offering to take the duty on an off Sunday he found the 
pulpit occupied by a turkey, which the clerk kept there in the long 
interval between one visit of the clergyman and another. The 
religious standard of the University and town may be gauged by 

' In the phrase of the day, ‘ Dr. Drop preached.’ 
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the interruptions to which Charles Simeon was subjected when he 
attempted to improve the tone of the services in Trinity Church. 
It was some years before his churchwardens allowed him to estab- 
lish an evening service ; when at last this was brought about ‘ the 
novelty of evening service in a parish church at Cambridge 
attracted some attention.’ For many years the church and the 
streets round it were the scenes of disgraceful tumults every 
Sunday night, and it was a long time before the undergraduates 
allowed the congregation, which consisted principally of the 
peasantry from the neighbouring villages, where they received 
little attention from the clergy, to hear the sermon in peace. 

It was hardly to be expected that gentlemen who took Orders 
to hold Fellowships would devote themselves with ardour to their 
duties, and the theological training required was hardly of a high 
order. Asaninstance we may quote the case of a Mr. Adkin, who 
possessed powerful friends, and was advised to take Orders as the 
best way out of his pecuniary difficulties. Of Greek and theology 
he was entirely innocent, but easily passed muster with the 
bishop’s chaplain, who helped him to construe three or four verses 
of the Greek Testament, which he said at was probable he would 
be required to do by the bishop. ‘His Lordship put a Testament 
into my hand and pointed out a passage in one of the Gospels, 
consisting of the three verses I had learned. I construed two verses 
most successfully, when, unfortunately, I dropped the book, and 
though I construed the remaining verse equally well, as ill-luck 
would have it I did not find the right chapter on reopening the 
book, which the bishop perceiving, he recommended me to come 
better prepared at his next ordination. Thus perisbed all my 
hopes of preferment in the Church, owing, not to my ignorance, 
but to my awkwardness ; for, had it not been for this misfortune, 
I should have undoubtedly been an Irish bishop.’ 

We may hope that this was an exaggeration, but few candi- 
dates have, we should imagine, had the audacity to reply to their 
bishop as a certain Fellow of Trinity did to the Archbishop of York, 
who hinted to him in the most courteous manner that he hoped 
when he applied for Priest’s Orders he should find the interval 
had been employed in studying divinity, ‘Since my degree, my 
lord, I have been employed in more important studies,’ 

We may assume that among the acquirements of a Senior 
Esquire Bedell theological lore is not necessarily one, but few 
probably of these functionaries have possessed so small an ac- 
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quaintance with the elementary facts of Holy Writ as Beverley, 
before alluded to, whose shortcomings our author is never tired of 
bringing before his readers. When the Stadtholder of Holland was 
the guest of the University he was taken in state to St. Mary’s 
to hear the University sermon, and on his return unfortunately 
asked whence the text was taken. It is somewhatremarkable that 
neither Vice-Chancellor nor heads of houses could remember! 
Beverley, with his usual intrepidity, answered, ‘ From the Second 
Epistle of Jude.’ ‘ There is but one epistle,’ said the Stadtholder. 
‘Certainly not,’ said Beverley. ‘I intended to have said the second 
chapter.’ ‘ Unfortunately,’ said His Serene Highness, ‘ there is but 
one.’ 

Beverley was probably more amusing and popular than Gunning 
would have us believe. Academic jealousy is the more bitter for 
the narrowness of the area where it rages, and you may hear to-day 
‘A Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister’ almost matched in college 
quadrangles. Before we quit Beverley we must record a strange 
scene in which he played the principal part. He was showing, 
after dinner, an agate snuff-box to the company, when he suddenly 
missed it, and accused someone of pocketing it, and, looking 
steadfastly at Dr. Clarke, Professor of Mineralogy, said, ‘I saw it 
last in your hands.’ He then left the room, but, reopening the 
door, said to the unfortunate Professor, in a loud tone, ‘ Remember, 
sir, that box is agate!’ To which Clarke replied, with great anima- 
tion, ‘ Italian jasper, by the living God!’ There is something to 
admire in the diabolical ingenuity of picking out the Professor of 
Mineralogy to charge with the theft, but the conviviality of the 
previous proceedings may account for the scene. The snuff-box 
was afterwards found in Beverley’s own pocket ! 

An Esquire Bedell and a Professor of Mineralogy may perhaps 
be forgiven for not attaining the highest ideal of University de- 
corum, but when we come to a Professor of Hebrew we expect 
both morality and dignity. Neither of these desirable qualities 
for so distinguished a person seem to have been present in the 
Rev. William Collier, D.D. (universally called ‘Bob Collier’). He 
had been tutor of his college, and was for more than twenty years 
Professor of Hebrew, but, in spite of these temptations to respect- 
ability, ‘he led a most dissolute life, and was also a notorious gour- 
mand,’ The following anecdote of his capacities in the latter direc- 
tion is given by Gunning in Collier's own words :---‘ When I was last 
in town I was going to dine with a friend, and passed through a 
17—2 
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small court just as a lad was hanging up a board on which was 
this tempting inscription : ‘A roast pig this instant set upon the 
table!’ The invitation was irresistible—I ordered a quarter : it 
was very delicate and very delicious. I despatched a second and 
third portion, but was constrained to leave one quarter behind, as 
my dinner-hour was approaching and my friend was remarkably 
punctual.’ The modern appetite quails before the mere narration 
of this Gargantuan feat. After contemplating the exploits of the 
Hebrew Professor, one is glad to learn that his colleague, the Rev. 
James Lambert, who occupied the Chair of Greek, ‘was never 
addicted to those vices for which at this time the Seniors of Trinity 
were so notorious, but, when in college, attended closely to literary 
pursuits.’ 

If this was the conduct of some of the more reverend of the 
Dons, it is not surprising if a low standard of morals was prevalent 
among the undergraduates. Intoxication was the most prevalent 
vice, and duelling not unknown. In 1791 two undergraduates of 
Pembroke fought a duel near Newmarket. One of them, a Mr, 
Rycroft, was killed, and his opponent surrendered at the Bury 
Assizes, but the Grand Jury ignored the bill. Other encounters 
were believed to have taken place, but without fatal results. The 
conduct of the junior members of the University in the streets 
made walking in them after dark a far from pleasant experience 
for the peaceful pedestrian. What few lamps there were in the 
streets they broke. People who carried dark-lanterns generally 
had them taken away and were themselves insulted. It is curious, 
however, to note that a large glass lantern completely protected 
not only the servant who carried it, but also those whom she was 
attending. The explanation of this must be sought probably in 
some mysterious rules as to ‘form’ now forgotten. Only three 
persons kept carriages—the Bishop of Llandaff, a Mrs. Ingle, and 
Mr. Mortlock, the banker. To the latter gentleman Cambridge 
appears to have been indebted for an improvement in its streets 
which made it resemble a civilised town. Before that time no one 
inhabited it who was not absolutely obliged, as constant Town 
and Gown rows and the conduct of the young ‘ Mohocks’ above 
mentioned made it by no means a desirable habitat. 

What the condition of the streets was may be gathered from 
the fact that gutters ran down the middle, and often two carriages 
could not pass by reason of the encroachments made by the trades- 
people with projecting shop-windows on the footpath. Along the 
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front of Pembroke ran a watercourse which divided the road into 
two unequal parts, one reserved for carriages and the other for 
foot passengers, As coachmen strange to the town often mistook 
one way for the other, accidents were common. This shallow 
watercourse was traversed by two bridges, and is the same that now 
runs along the footpath at the commencement of the Trumpington 
Road. Gunning tells a story’ about it which is worth quoting 
because it illustrates the strange survival of University legends, 
which, like stories of schoolmasters, never die, but linger on from 
age to age, often most inappropriately. A Senior Wrangler, after- 
wards a distinguished lawyer, is said to have fallen in after supper 
when crossing one of these bridges, but he told the passers-by 
not to trouble ‘as he could swim.’ Ten years ago the identical 
tale was current anent a well-known hunting tutor, who was said 
to have fallen with a friend into the same brook in the Trump- 
ington Road after dinner (an impossible feat, for it is protected 
by high railings), and to have shouted out to the would-be 
rescuers, ‘Save my friend; I canswim.’ Doubtless the same story 
is told in 1898 of some innocent successor. 

Mr. Mortlock received but little assistance in his crusade 
from the University, a body always inclined to conservatism. The 
objections put forward to better lighting are entertaining :—-The 
Town and Gown rows would be perpetual, because people would then 
recognise one another who now passed unheeded ; and the under- 
graduates, who now broke the few lamps there were in existence, 
would break all the new ones. The party of reform, however, 
triumphed in the end, and the manners of the place improved 
with its material condition. 

Mr. Mortlock is also remarkable for having first introduced 
banknotes for use among his customers. At first they were 
regarded with much suspicion and contempt; even those of the 
Bank of England met with little acceptance from the farmers, who 
always paid their rent in gold. 

The University buildings do not seem to have been in a much 
better condition than the town. Most people would consider a 
library one of the most necessary institutions for the proper con- 
duct of the functions of a University. That does not seem to have 
been the opinion of the authorities of the day. There were no 


' For the permanence of school and University legends, compare the story told 
by the witty author of Collections and Recollections as applied to Dr. Vaughan at 
Harrow thirty years ago, and now transferred to Dr. Butler at Trinity. 
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means of warming the University Library, and few persons passed 
many hours in it without suffering severely for their temerity, 
Marshall, the keeper, lost the use of his limbs through rheumatism, 
and was for many years drawn round the Senate House yard in a 
bath-chair. His assistants never held office for more than two or 
three years. In fact, to be employed in the University Library 
had greater perils than an appointment on the Gold Coast to-day, 
and the salaries were not such as to tempt the most adventurous, 
librarian and sub-librarians only receiving 50/. a year each. It is 
not wonderful that occupants of the post succeeded one another 
with the rapidity. of medieval Popes; but that may be set down to 
the fact that it was usually given to the master of a college late 
in life, and he was not supposed to hold it for other purposes than 
the enhancement of a position already dignified. In 1796 the 
election lay between the President of Magdalene and a Dr. Douglas. 
The former, ‘the most unpopular man in the University,’ was 
chosen, and nobody was more surprised than himself; but when we 
learn that his opponent was an invalid, and dare not stay in the 
Library for any consideration, had lost an eye and was threatened 
with the loss of the other, we cannot be surprised at it, though we 
may be that the heads of houses should have nominated two such 
candidates. In fact, selection for public functions of all kinds in 
the University does not seem to have been dictated by a nice sense 
of what was appropriate. On the occasion of the Battle of the 
Nile a deputation was sent to present an address of congratulation 
to the Crown on that victory, and its composition was singularly 
infelicitous. The Vice-Chancellor, a martyr to gout and stone- 
deaf; Dr. Douglas, above referred to, with one eye; the Registrar, 
suffering from black jaundice; Mr. Brodrip of King’s, just recover- 
ing from the yellow variety of the same complaint, and a cripple, 
were the principal members. An Oxford man told Gunning that 
he heard Canning say, ‘What have we here? If Pope Gregory had 
seen this assemblage, he would not have said “ Haud Angli, sed 
Angeli,” but “ Neque Angeli ! neque Angli!”’ But though un- 
fortunate in their appearance at Court the Cambridge Dons seem 
to have been fond of entertaining illustrious strangers. The 
Stadtholder of Holland, still absent from home owing to the un- 
fortunate invasions of his beloved country by the French sans- 
culottes, paid them a second visit in 1797, and a serious discussion 
arose as to whether his title was ‘Royal’ or ‘Serene’ Highness. 
The pretentious Beverley at once replied ‘ Royal,’ but Gunning said 
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‘Serene,’ and when asked for his reason he had seen a cartoon 
representing the Potentate as a pig standing up and fast asleep, 
and, underneath, the legend ‘ His Serene Highness.’ This reason 
does not seem convincing, but it evidently hurt the dignity of 
the Vice-Chancellor, who omitted Gunning’s name from the 
guests invited to the banquet, which is to be regretted, for his 
Highness, doubtless remembering his easy victory regarding the 
text of the sermon, examined his reverend hosts as to the family 
of Jacob the Patriarch, and after receiving various replies said 
triumphantly, ‘ You are all wrong; J-a-cob’s family consisted of 
seventy persons.’ 

Another distinguished guest entertained in later years was 
Bliicher, who in 1814 visited the University. The people met 
him at ‘Trumpington, and dragged his carriage to ‘Trinity Lodge. 
The hero thoroughly enjoyed himself and drank deep of audit ale. 
After dinner, when moving to the Lodge, a very pretty woman 
offered him her hand. Bliicher took her up in his arms and inflicted 
several kisses, which were distinctly heard at the other end of the 
Hall. After coffee he started for Newmarket, rose at daybreak, 
galloped his namesake over the Beacon course, and, breakfast 
ended, set off fortown. Nota bad record for a man of seventy-two ! 

We must not omit to notice the Rev. William Moore, a Fellow 
of King’s, one of the most curious figures in the University. He 
was very popular in society, but heavily burdened with debts ; so 
that, to escape his creditors, he could only issue from the college 
on horseback. Cambridge becoming at length too hot to hold 
him, he took a country living, and became the most popular man 
in the neighbourhood—danced, sang, drank, and hunted well, and 
was a leading authority on cock-fights. Before long he had to 
take refuge again within the sacred precincts of King’s. Here he 
lived on the same staircase as Simeon (strangely assorted neigh- 
hours), whom he took every opportunity of annoying. But he 
suddenly changed his mode of life and shut himself in his room, 
seeing no one. In the course of a few weeks ‘ A Ramble through 
Italy,’ by the Rev. William Moore, Fellow of King’s College, was 
announced for publication. This work of travel brought him 300/., 
for it proved highly entertaining and was full of amusing adven- 
tures, which were, of course, all imaginary, as the Rey. William 
Moore had never left his native land ! 

With this strange tale of a clerical Fellow we must bring this 
chronicle of bygone Cambridge to a close. Had Gunning, been 
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other than he was, universally respected and loved, we might 
attribute some of his stories to malice, but there is little doubt 
that they form a meagre and far from highly coloured narration 
of what the state of things was that existed in one of the great 
Universities a hundred years ago. How much worse the story 
might have been we may gather from the fact that Gunning de- 
stroyed during a serious illness, many years before his death, the 
record he had made of acts of gross jobbery and misfeasance 
generally on the part of the leading members of the University, 
which had come under his notice during his term of office, and 
posterity can only guess how rich a dish of scandal it has missed 
by discussing the morsels that are left. 


W. B. DUFFIELD. 


























A SACRIFICE TO BHOWANI. 


SiraRaAM Duas left his hut at earliest dawn. He carried on his 
shoulder his rude plough, consisting of two strong poles—the one 
forming the beam, and the other, shod with iron at one end, 
serving at once as the share and the single handle. He drove 
his two little bullocks, already yoked, before him. His wife, 
Mana, and his sister, Rebi, shrilly wished him luck in his day’s 
ploughing ; and Ramchand, his little nine years’ old boy, proudly 
bore Sitaram’s great bamboo bow and quiver of arrows—for who 
could tell what evil beast father might find in the clearing which 
he had made in the forest ?—not to speak of the chance of a fine 
fat buck coming his way to provide them with a feast. 

Arrived at the clearing, Sitaram firmly lashed the beam of the 
plough to the yoke, slung the bow and quiver at his back, and | 
stuck the handle of his little Santhal axe in his girdle. Then, 
driving the iron-shod point of the ploughshare into the ground, 
and cheering on the little bullocks with an inspiriting cry, the 
ploughman began his work. Back and forward the little bullocks 
plodded all the long morning. The sun rose high in heaven, and 
poured down its rays pitilessly on the little clearing of four or 
five acres. Sitaram was himself ready for the midday rest when 
little Ramchand appeared with a great armful of coarse grass, 
which he had cut. The plough was stopped in the furrow, the 
grass thrown down before the hungry bullocks, Sitaram lay down 
in a shady spot to sleep through the heat of the day, and the boy 
started off to gather sticks for the fire at home. 

When the sun began to sink towards the west, Sitaram awoke. 
He had had a dream which disturbed his mind. He thought he 
saw the great black image of the goddess Bhowani, with her 
necklace of grinning white human skulls, standing before him as 
he had seen it in the old temple that stood, feared and reverenced 
by all his tribe, far in the recesses of the hills. The goddess 
said not a word; but she looked at him with a frowning and 
terrible countenance, and brandished before his eyes the great 
sacrificial knife she held in one of her hands. 

Sitaram trembled in every limb. He dared not, try to guess 
what that awful apparition might portend. The goddess loved 
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human sacrifices, and though the Sahib Log, who were lords of 
the land, did their best to prevent them, he knew that children 
were sometimes offered. But the ploughing must be finished, 
To-morrow he would have to begin sowing. In the meantime he 
would try to forget his dream. Again, with voice and goad, he 
urged the bullocks to their work. The last furrow would soon 
be turned. It was nearly dark when the bullocks got to the end 
of that last furrow, and Sitaram stopped them. He had scarcely 
let go the handle of the plough when something that, in the 
uncertain light, looked like a greyish puff of smoke flew out of 
the darkness of the forest, and alighted with a crash on one of 
the bullocks. 

Sitaram snatched at the strong bamboo bow and fitted an 
arrow on the string, for he well knew that it was one of the pair 
of tigers that the shikaris of all the country round had been 
tracking for weeks past. The beast had killed the strong young 
bullock that Mana’s father had given to her husband. Sitaram 
drew the bow with all his force, holding in his hand a second 
arrow in case the first should miss its mark. The tiger lay on 
the body of the prostrate bullock, greedily drinking the blood 
which flowed from a wound in the animal’s throat. The arrow 
flew true to its aim, and buried half its length in the great cat’s 
shoulder. But it had been shot from behind, and Sitaram knew 
he had given neither a mortal nor a disabling wound. The tiger 
snarled savagely, and bounded into the darkness, followed by the 
second arrow. 

Sitaram sorrowfully released the surviving bullock from the 
yoke, and drove the trembling animal home, leaving the plough 
and tackle behind. Thé night closed in, and, should the tiger 
return to feed on the carcase of the dead bullock, there would be 
no chance of another shot. So a family council was held in the 
little hut, Mana and Rebi, after the fashion of the Santhal women, 
freely giving their opinions. It was decided that, in the morning, 
Sitaram should go and seek counsel of old Rajandra Lal Bhai, 
the tribal priest who served the temple of the great goddess 


Bhowani. 
The wisdom and sanctity of Rajandra Lal were renowned 


throughout the country, even to the Sahibs at Birbhum. They, 
indeed, vehemently suspected him of keeping up the old Santhal 
custom of human sacrifice, and made many inquiries about the 
matter; but nothing could be learned from the tribesmen beyond 
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hints darkly dropped at the market by Santhals whose tongues 
had been loosened by excessive drinking of toddy or rice whisky ; 
but the sight of a white face or a police uniform was enough to 
reduce them to silence and that pretence of stupidity in which, 
when he chooses to assume it, the native of India, whatever may 
be his tribe or caste, has no equal. 

The holy man, sitting on his heels on a tiger-skin spread in 
the porch of the temple, listened to the story of the dream, the 
loss of the bullock, and the wounding of the tiger. 

‘T will ask the Devi,’ said the priest, when he had heard all. 
‘But what hast thou, Santhal, to give her for thy life?’ 

‘What I have, Babu, is naught, said the poor wretch, 
trembling. ‘I am but a poor jangliwala, and [ have lost my 
hest bullock. What can I do with one? Is it not better the 
tiger should eat my wife and child and me, than that we perish 
of hunger ?’ 

‘Thou hast wife and child, Santhal, said the priest ; ‘and thou 
hast a good bow.’ Then Rajandra Lal fixed his eyes on a hideous 
little black image over the door of the temple. He swayed back- 
wards and forwards, and his eyes began to roll. Then he spoke: 

‘Son of the Santhal, hear the Devi: “The Santhal have for- 
saken my temple, and withheld the sacrifice of blood, which I 
love. Return, Santhal. Bring thy child to the place of sacrifice. 
Offer him on the sacred stone, and anoint thy arrows with his 
blood. With those arrows shalt thou kill the tiger, and for the 
beast thou hast lost thou shalt have a better one. Fail in this, 
and the tiger shall defile thy dwelling, and sweep thee and thine 
from the face of the land.”’ 

Sitaram trembled at the command of the goddess. He laid 
two or three pice—all the money he had in the world—on the 
old priest’s tiger-skin, and sorrowfully made his way home. He 
told Mana and Rebi the command of the goddess, and they, too, 
were very sorrowful, for little Ramchand was the light of their 
eyes and the joy of their hearts. But where was Ramchand ? 
He had not been seen either by his mother or his aunt, and they 
were in great fear lest some evil should have befallen him. 
Suddenly the child, in the midst of the anxious consultation, 
burst into the hut. 

He had a tale to tell. Oh, he was quite safe; no evil had 
happened to him. What, indeed, could happen? He had the 
bow, nearly a cubit longer than he was high, that his father had 
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shaped for him. Then the little fellow drew himself up to his 
full height. He could shoot and hit a mark almost as well as 
his father, though his arrows would not go so far or penetrate so 
| deeply. But then he had his axe, and the katas, or knife, 
| H Sitaram had bought for him in Birbhum. He could defend him- 



























self even against the fierce Chita. He had been to the field 
' where lay the dead bullock, and the tiger had not returned to its 
| prey. He had tracked the tiger through the jangal, but had 
come home to report what he had seen. 

| Sitaram and Mana exchanged looks, and each mentally vowed 
; that little Ramchand should never, whatever might happen, fall 
|| under the sacrificial knife. The boy was a true Santhal, learned 
I in jangal-craft beyond his years, and destined in time to become a 
| comfort and support to his parents. Then they began to consult. 





| ] There could be no doubt that, since the tiger had not returned 
| | during the night or the early morning, he, or his mate, or both, 
| would come that very night. Sitaram went out to see the state 


of affairs for himself. He found that his boy had reported 
Hi correctly. His enemy might be expected that very evening. A 
low-hanging limb of a great tree, one of the outlying sentries of 
the jangal, almost impended over the spot where the carcase of 
the bullock lay. On it Sitaram made a sort of perch, a small 
platform from which to shoot his enemy. His wife and his sister, 
with little Ramchand, had their parts in the drama that was to 
be enacted. Armed with sharp little Santhali axes and rude spears 
for their defence, they were to lie hidden in an adjacent thicket, 
ready to help at the proper time. They carried brass dishes, too, 
by the beating of which, and their shrill cries, the tigers, if there 
should be more than one, would be confused and frightened. 

The sun had hardly set when Sitaram took possession of his 
perch. He squatted there patiently, wrapped in a coarse, brown 
native blanket. After all, according to our European notions, 
this man seems a poor creature thus to perch himself on high 
out of danger while the women and the child remained below 
without adequate defence. But it must be remembered that 
everything depended on his strength of arm, and his eye must 
command the whole scene of action. The tiger might or might 
not spring on one of the women or the child; but they knew the 
| risk as well as the man did, and they took it. 

1 The night was clear and bright, and Sitaram watched intently. 
The suspense was almost painful. At length there appeared a 
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long, ghostlike form, stealing from the shelter of the trees across 
the open ground towards the carcase of the dead bullock. Almost 
immediately after came another similar, but slightly larger, form, 
dragging itself along, limping, and with difficulty. Anyone who 
has watched the motions of a pair of cats on a nocturnal thieving 
expedition will have a lively idea in miniature of the appearance 
the procession presented. 

Sitaram took his bow and two arrows in his left hand; with 
his right he fixed the notch of a third arrow on the string. Then 
he took a steady and careful aim at the neck of the leading tiger, 
just behind the head. The bowstring twanged sharply. The 
animal was almost directly under him at the moment. The arrow 
had pierced the spinal cord. The second tiger stood still for a 
moment, sniffing the air. Then he uttered an appalling succes- 
sion of short, sharp yells, tearing up the ground with his claws. 
Suddenly the air was filled with a mighty clatter of brass dishes 
vigorously beaten, mingled with shrill screechings from the two 
women and Ramchand. This confused the tiger, and he half 
turned, presenting his side to his hidden enemy in the tree. 
He offered a fair mark to the skilful archer, who drew his 
how with all his strength. Again the string twanged, and 
the arrow pierced the tiger’s side just behind the shoulder- 
blade. 

The animal turned, and in his dying agony—for, as it turned 
out, his wound was mortal—he bounded towards the only enemies 
he could see, the two women and the boy. He was received on 
the point of Rebi’s spear. The heroic woman had planted the 
butt of her weapon on the ground, and firmly grasped the shaft 
with both hands ; and she continued to hold it with undaunted 
resolution, though the tiger in his death struggle almost tore her 
to pieces with his claws. 

Sitaram, axe in hand, when he saw the tiger charge, dropped 
from his perch. But he was too late. His enemy stretched 
out his great limbs, and as Rebi, fainting with loss of blood, let 
go the shaft of her spear and sank on the ground, the tiger’s 
great body lay stretched beside her. 

‘This, then,’ said Sitaram, as he and Mana, after doing all 
they could to stop the flow of blood from poor Rebi’s wounds, 
were carrying her tenderly to the hut, ‘is the sacrifice the Devi 
wanted—a more worthy sacrifice than the life of achild. Rajandra 
Lal shall have no more of my money or goods,’ 
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‘ Rajandra Lal isa liar and a cheat,’ sobbed Mana, ‘If Devi 
Bhowani is indeed powerful, she can take her own for herself.’ 

They made the injured woman as comfortable as they could, 
There were no means of getting proper care and attendance for 
her, and probably no skill could have saved her. But she was 
happy, for she thought she had given her life for her sister and 
her sister’s child, and she died rejoicing in the thought. 

Sitaram had no time to indulge in sorrow. The two tigers 
must be skinned, and their heads cut off. They were young 
animals, and the skins were very fine. Then at earliest dawn he 
had to pack his spoils on his remaining bullock, and start for 
Birbhum. When he got there it was no easy matter, between 
the Treasury peons and the Tahsildar, to get admission to the 
Collector Sahib. At last he was introduced, bullock and all, to 
a gentleman who was just on the point of mounting his horse. 
To him Sitaram told his story. 

‘You killed two tigers last night, did you ?’ cried the Collector ; 
‘then you're a lucky fellow to be alive to tell it. But tell me 
the whole story,’ and he sat down on a chair in the verandah to 
listen, 

‘ Your honour’s slave shot them with arrows, for one of them 
had killed your slave’s best bullock the night before,’ answered 
Sitaram, with many salaams. ‘ Here are the heads and the skins.’ 
Then he unrolled the two bundles, and spread the skins in the 
verandah. 

Then the collector called Karim Ali, the Tahsildar, and 
directed him to pay Sitaram ten rupees for each head, and when 
the poor jangliwala saw the twenty bright silver pieces counted 
into his hand he actually trembled. He had never seen so much 
money in his life before. But that was not all, for the Sahib had 
been examining the skins, and he asked what Sitaram intended 
doing with them; and when he heard that they were to be 
offered to some of the Chunars, who would probably buy them 
for a few rupees, he himself at once offered to give twenty rupees 
for them, and as Sitaram could not go home that night, for the 
sun was already low, he was told to come to the Treasury early in 
the morning for his money. He did so, and was paid. 

Sitaram became a prosperous man after that. He was rich, 
and old Rajandra Lal’s prophecy was so far verified that he soon 
became the proud possessor of the best pair of plough bullocks in 
the district. Mana and Ramchand were loaded with silver 
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bangles and anklets, and the little hut in the jangal was soon 
resplendent with a glittering array of the brazen lotas and dishes 
with which the prosperous Indian raiat, when he can afford it, 
loves to adorn his home. 

But the temple of Bhowani gained nothing, though her priest 
did not fail to remind Sitaram of all he owed to the Devi. The 
truth is that the Indian aboriginal had had his faith in, and fear 
of, the malign deities whom his people have added to the Indian 
Pantheon weakened till it had almost ceased to exist. Besides 
that, in Birbhum he had listened to the preaching of a Musulman, 
who said that the Brahmans were naught and the gods were less ; 
but there was one Great God, who had sent his messenger, one 
Muhamad, to declare that before Him all men, from the highest 
Brahman to the lowest outcast, were alike. It was a strange 
doctrine, and Sitaram half believed it. At any rate, it was a 
comfortable doctrine. In spite of his scepticism he prospered 
exceedingly, and in that he was helped not a little by the favour 
of his friend the Collector. 

J. RED. 




















CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. 


XI. 


THE TEARS OF THE MUSES. 


THERE was no muse of Prose—but Herodotus, the first great prose 
writer of Greece, divided up his history among the sacred Nine, 
by way of modestly asserting that a perfect prose piece like his 
own had’required for its perfection the inspiration of the whole 
sisterhood. And this gives us a hint that a battle lately waged 
as to the true and proper merits of prose is no more likely to end 
in victory for any one side, than a similar battle would as to the 
true and proper merits of Poetry. While the‘ Edinburgh Review’ 
very naturally looks to the performances of its own contributors— 
grammatical, sensible, lucid—as the ne plus ultra of the art, 
Mr. Charles Whibley, who has done so much to revive an interest 
in the Tudor translators, as naturally prefers something a little 
more picturesque in vocabulary, a little more elaborate in syntax, 
and a little less timid in trope. Those of us, who do not theorise, 
and who cannot write, but are diligent and avid readers, may be 
disposed to think that style is very much a matter of eyesight, 
physical or imaginative, that a man can describe as much of a 
thing as he sees and no more, and that if one man’s page has 
more colour in it than another’s it is because his retina is more 
sensitive to colour. Similarly for a man’s thoughts. If he thinks, 
not as an individual, but as a member of some class or party, he 
will inevitably employ the traditional phrases in which the 
common ideas are clothed ; but if he is an original, much more if 
he is an eccentric, like Sir Thomas Browne, or Charles Lamb, or 
Walter Pater, he will not even know the traditional phrases, but 
will have to shape his thoughts as best he may in any vocabulary 
he can get together; and his rhythm will depend partly, of 
course, upon his choice of models and the delicacy of his ear, but 
also to a great extent upon whether he thinks rapidly, and can 
foresee his conclusion through a long array of subordinate clauses, 
or whether his ore has to be smelted seven times in the fire. I 
had a friend once who, if you suggested in argument any proposi- 
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tion, would, as likely as not, reply, ‘True; but against that there 
are these ten things to be considered ’—which he would proceed to 
enumerate with the precision of a catalogue. Needless to say, his 
written style, not unfamiliar to the public which reads newspapers, 
was of that classical and periodic structure whose end is known 
from the beginning, and the advance towards it made, not with 
tentative skirmishes, but in Lord Methuen’s manner of attack— 
full front, and in column formation. 

At the head of this Conference I have written the familiar 
title of ‘The Tears of the Muses’; but I wish to employ it in the 
collective sense I have indicated for the tears of the whole college 
over certain prose-writers, whose deaths, coming hard one upon 
another, have added a gloom to the gloomiest January in the 
memory of those born since the Crimea. Mr. Ruskin, it is true, 
the greatest of the four, had long been a ghost; but the actual 
passing of the last of the prophets could not but win a moment’s 
tribute of respect even from the young England that had ceased 
to believe in him. ‘My father, my father, the chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof.’ Mr. Blackmore also had done his 
work; but as long as he lived there was always hope that the 
hand that wrote ‘Lorna Doone,’ however ‘ mattock-hardened,’ 
would again resume its cunning. Mr. Dixon, on the contrary, 
was in the middle of his task, and at the height of his powers, and 
only at the beginning of his recognition. When the Laureateship 
was vacant and candidates were vying with each other in odes 
for the morning press, someone told me with great glee that he 
or his neighbour (I forget which) had met Mr. Swinburne on 
Putney Common, who had said oracularly, ‘They should appoint 
Canon Dixon,’ and passed on without explaining himself. I told 
my informant that I thought Dixon wasn’t the man for the place ; 
but I quite saw what Mr. Swinburne meant—namely, that Dixon 
had a skill in ode-building which certainly none of the com- 
petitors could pretend to. My informant, one of those omniscient 
people who will never confess to ignorance or own a blunder, 
said ‘Quite so’; but I fear, from the vivacity with which he told 
the tale, he had thought Mr. Swinburne was making a cheap jest 
at the Church of England. So, again, I shall not easily forget the 
astonishment in Oxford when Mr. Dixon proposed himself as a 
candidate for the Professorship of Poetry at the time when Mr. 
Palgrave was appointed (1885). Oxford’s satirist, the inimitable 
Mr. Godley, at once put his name into the concluding spondee 
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of an hexameter, where the gravity of its position might lend 
emphasis to its own insignificance : 


nec tua Palgravius nec Sacri Carminis auctor 
quarto quoque die poscit suffragia Dixon. 


It was not until last autumn that the University of Oxford, 
happening to take up Mr. Mackail’s ‘ Life of William Morris,’ 
to which Dixon had contributed fascinating reminiscences of his 
Oxford friend, recognised their quality and, turning to the four 
large volumes of the ‘ History of the Church of England’ bearing 
Dixon’s name, recognised in them the same quality, and gave 
him an honorary Doctor’s degree. But Oxford cannot be blamed 
for its tardiness, seeing that the Church of England itself had not 
yet recognised Dixon, notwithstanding that its controversialists 
have long furnished themselves for war from his armoury. If he 
had served the State as he had served his Church——but the character 
of the Church of England as a nursing mother has been written 
once for all by John Henry Newman. The fourth of our lost 
prose-writers calls for more tears than the rest, not because his 
achievement was greater (for it was far below theirs), but because 
his time was all before him. Mr. Steevens had powers that placed 
him easily at the head of the profession he adopted, but they 
would undoubtedly have carried him beyond special correspon- 
dence into work that need not have been ephemeral. He too, 
like Ruskin, the ‘Oxford graduate,’ and Blackmore, a scholar of 
Exeter, and Dixon, scholar (afterwards honorary fellow) of 
Pembroke, owed his training to Oxford, for he was a scholar 
of Balliol ; and indeed was in his year gazetted as proxime for 
the Hertford, the blue ribbon of the University in Latin scholar- 
ship. 

In this Conference I propose to notice, in the writers I have 
mentioned, their several ways of using their pens to convey what 
they saw with their eyes, either actually or imaginatively. That 
many people use their eyes at all, and find anything to admire 
in natural landscape, they owe to Ruskin, who, under the guise 
of defending Turner’s pictures, taught them to see in nature the 
form and the colour that Turner had seen there and put upon 
his canvas. It is to this special pleader’s necessity of insisting 
upon the Turneresqueness of nature that we must attribute the 
brilliant colouring of so many descriptive passages in ‘ Modern 
Painters.’ They are chosen deliberately for their colour, to open 
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people’s eyes. To this necessity is due also their partial failure. 
Ruskin wished to make his impression irresistible, to compel the 
purblind to see, and so he painted too much to the eye, instead 
of to the imagination. He accumulated detail upon the retina 
long after the optic nerves were exhausted. Hence it is in the 
smaller pictures that his effects are most successful. What, for 
example, could exceed in beauty and in effect the following 
vignette of Murano ?— 


To the north, there is first the great cemetery wall, then the long stray build- 
ings of Murano, and the island villages beyond, glittering in intense crystalline 
vermilion, like so much jewellery scattered on a mirror, their towers poised 
apparently in the air a little above the horizon, and their reflections, as sharp 
and vivid and substantial as themselves, thrown on the vacancy between them 
and the sea. 


The effect of that description, it is hardly necessary to point 
out, depends largely upon the response of the imagination to the 
comparison with scattered jewels. Take for another example the 
well-known description of the Campagna in the Preface to the 
second edition of ‘ Modern Painters :’ 


Perhaps there is no more impressive scene on earth than the solitary extent 
of the Campagna of Rome under evening light. Let the reader imagine himself 
for a moment withdrawn from the sounds and motion of the living world, and 
sent forth alone into this wild and wasted plain. The earth yields and crumbles 
beneath his foot, tread he never so lightly, for its substance is white, hollow, and 
carious, like the dusty wreck of the bones of men. The long knotted grass 
waves and tosses feebly in the evening wind, and the shadows of its motion 
shake feverishly along the banks of ruin that lift themselves to the sunlight. 
Hillocks of moulderivg earth heave around him, as if the dead beneath were 
struggling in their sleep ; scattered blocks of blackstone, foursquare, remnants of 
mighty edifices, not one left upon another, lie upon them to keep them down. 
A dull purple poisonous haze stretches level along the desert, veiling its spectral 
wrecks of massy ruins, on whose rents the red light rests like dying fire on 
defiled altars. The blue ridge of the Alban mount lifts itself against a solemn 
space of green, clear, quiet sky. Watch-towers of dark clouds stand steadfastly 
along the promontories of the Apennines from the plain to the mountains. The 
shattered aqueducts, pier beyond pier, melt into the darkness, like shadowy and 
countless troops of funeral mourners passing from a nation’s grave. 


That is painting to the imagination. By the suggestion of a 
vast valley of the shadow full of the dead and yet not sacred to 
them, and by a reference to its scattered stones in the words of 
the curse upon Jerusalem, imagination comes to the aid of the 
purely physical picture, and makes an indelible impression. The 
only marks of weakness in the passage are the prominent and 
excessive alliterations, which give it a certain air of constraint, 
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though each example taken alone might be defended. But now 
consider a passage where the painting appeals merely to the eye— 
the famous colour passage about Clouds at Sunset : 


We have been speaking hitherto of what is constant and necessary in nature, 
of the ordinary effects of daylight on ordinary colours, and we repeat again that 
no gorgeousness of the pallet can reach even these. But it is a widely different 
thing when nature herself takes a colouring fit, and does something extraordinary, 
something really to exhibit her power. She has a thousand ways and means of 
rising above herself, but incomparably the noblest manifestations of her capa- 
bility of colour are those sunsets among the high clouds. I speak especially of 
the moment before the sun sinks when his light turns pure rose-colour, and when 
this light falls upon a zenith covered with countless cloud-forms of inconceivable 
delicacy, threads and flakes of vapour, which would in common daylight be pure 
snow-white, and which give therefore fair field to the tone of light. There is then 
no limit to the multitude and no check to the intensity of the huesassumed. The 
whole sky from the zenith to the horizon becomes one molten mantling sea of 
colour and fire ; every black bar turns into massy gold, every ripple and wave into 
unsullied shadowless crimson and purple and scarlet, and colours for which there 
are no words in language and no ideas in the mind—things which can only be 
conceived while they are visible—the intense hollow blue of the upper sky 
melting through it all, showing here deep and pure and lightless, there modulated 
by the filmy formless body of the transparent vapour, till it is lost imperceptibly 
in its crimson and gold, (Mod. P. i. 2. 2.) 


As we read we are lost in wonder at the beauty of the rhythm. 
It is absolutely faultless except for the accident of the rhyme be- 
tween ‘ white’ and ‘light.’ And the impression left on the mind 
is just the impression Ruskin intended—namely, that Nature is a 
superb colourist. But it conveys no picture to the eye, which was 
Ruskin’s more immediate intention. Take again such a set 
piece as that in the chapter upon ‘The Nature of Gothic’ in the 
Stones of Venice, which attempts to answer the question why the 
architecture of the south of Europe differs from that of the north. 
Ruskin begins by suggesting a contrast in physical character 
between northern and southern countries. 


We know (he says) the differences in detail, but we have not that broad 
glance and grasp which would enable us to feel them in their fulness. We know 
that gentians grow on the Alps and olives on the Apennines; but we do not 
enough conceive for ourselves that variegated mosaic of the world’s surface which 
a bird sees on its migration, that difference between the district of the gentian 
and of the olive which the stork and the swallow see far off, as they lean upon 
the sirocco wind. Let us, for a moment, try to raise ourselves even above the 
level of their flight, and imagine the Mediterranean lying beneath us like an 
irregular lake, and all its ancient promontories sleeping in the sun; here and 
there an angry spot of thunder, a grey stain of storm, moving upon the burning 
field ; and here and there a fixed wreath of white volcano smoke, surrounded by 
its circle of ashes, but for the most part a great peacefulness of light; Syria 
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and Greece, Italy and{Spain, laid like pieces of a golden pavement into the sea- 
blue, chased as we stoop nearer to them, with bossy beaten work of mountain 
chains, and glowing softly with terraced gardens, and flowers heavy with frank- 
incense, mixed among masses of laurel, and orange, and plumy palm that abate 
with their grey-green shadows. .. . 


It is too much. The idea of a bird’s-eye view of Europe was 
charming ; so was the imagination of the golden promontozies 
inlaying the hyaline; but to ask us to descend to earth ayain just 
to get in the terraces and orange-trees was an errci in judgment, 
and it suggests the thought that if we are to notice the flowers 
through the whole breadth of Europe we shall be an unconscionable 
time on the journey ; and indeed the eye is already bored, and 
wanders vaguely down the page and down the next, and refuses to 
go on with all that detail which it set out to avoid. And in this 
case it expressly misses nothing to the purpose, for the end of the 
journey is merely this reflection, admirably phrased, but requiring 
no more knowledge than the vague and all untravelled imagination 
could have compassed with its own resources : 

‘Let us watch him with reverence as he sets side by side the burning gems, 
and smoothes with soft sculpture the jasper pillars, that are to reflect a ceaseless 
sunshine, and rise into a cloudless sky, but not with less reverence let us stand 
by him when with rough strength and hurried stroke he smites an uncouth 
animation out of the rocks which he has torn from among the moss of the 
moorland, and heaves into the darkened air the pile of iron buttress and rugged 
wall, instinct with work of an imagination as wild and waywardas the northern sea, 
creatures of ungainly shape and rigid limb, but full of wolfish life; fierce as the 
winds that beat, and changeful as the clouds that shade them. 


It seems to me that an examination of Ruskin’s descrip- 
tive passages leads to some such conclusion as this—that when his 
imagination was touched he could paint a picture which at once 
conveyed itself to the reader’s imagination and lived there, a 
permanent possession; but that he had not the art of painting 
to the eye. As a consequence, when he tried to do so he was apt 
to over-labour his work and become tedious. Ruskin, perhaps, 
was too much of an analyst to be able to reproduce the superficial 
appearances of things. Still, the least successful of his descriptive 
passages served the purpose of enforcing on the British public the 
fact that there was something in the world to see, if it would only 
open its eyes and look about. As some sort of commentary on 
the distinction made above, it may be interesting to refer to a 
curious self-revealing passage at the beginning of the sixth 
chapter of ‘ The Seven Lamps of Architecture’: 
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It was springtime too, and all were coming forth in clusters, crowded for 
very love; there was room enough for all, but they crushed their leaves into all 
manner of strange shapes only to be nearer each other. There was the wood- 
anemone star after star, closing every now and then into nebule; and there was 
the oxalis, troop by troop, like virginal processions of the Mois de Marie, the 
dark vertical clefts in the limestone choked up with them as with heavy snow, 
and touched with ivy on the edges—ivy as light and lovely as the vine; and ever 
aid anon, a blue gush of violets, and cowslip bells in sunny places; and in the 
more onen ground, the vetch and comfrey and mezereon, and the small sapphire 
buds of the Polygala Alpina, and the wild strawberry, just a blossom or two, all 
showered amidst the golden softness of deep, warm, amber-coloured moss. I 
came out presently on che edge of the ravine; the solemn murmur of its waters 
rose suddenly from beneath, mixed with the singing of the thrushes among the 
pine boughs; and on the opposite side of the valley, walled all along as it was 
by grey cliffs of limestone, there was a hawk sailing slowly off their brow, touch- 
ing them nearly with his wings and with the shadows of the pines flickering upon 
his plumage from above; but with the fall of a hundred fathoms under his 
breast, and the curling pools of the green river gliding and glittering dizzily 
beneath him, their foam globes moving with him as he flew. It would be diffi- 
cult o conceive a scene less dependent upon any other interest than that of its 
own secluded and serious beauty; but the writer well remembers the sudden 
blankness and chill which were cast upon it, when he endeavoured, in order more 
strictly to arrive at the sources of its impressiveness, to imagine it, for a moment, 
a scene in some aboriginal forest of the new continent. ‘The flowers in an 
instant lost their light, the river its music ; the hills became oppressively deso- 
late; a heaviness in the boughs of the darkened forest showed how much of their 
former power had been dependent upon a life which was not theirs, how much 
of the glory of the imperishable, or continually renewed, creation is reflected from 
things more precious in their memories than it, in its renewing. Those ever- 
springing flowers and ever-flowing streams had been dyed by the deep colours of 
human endurance, valour, and virtue, and the crests of the sable hills that rose 
against the evening sky received a deeper worship, because their far shadows fell 
eastward over the iron wall of Joux, and the foursquare keep of Granson. 


This Conference, if it is to keep within any reasonable bounds, 
must limit itself to the one point of description, but it is im- 
possible to mention Mr. Ruskin’s prose without confessing that it 
served many other and perhaps higher purposes. In its maturity 
it has been compared for flexibility and grace with Plato’s Greek, 
and there can be no juster, as there can be no higher, praise ; but 
it must be added that Ruskin could send through the grace and 
flexibility of his periods a prophetic intensity of passion to which 
Plato was a stranger; witness, for instance, the eloquent lay 
sermon called ‘The Mystery of Life and its Arts.’ In addition to 
this Greek lucidity and Hebrew earnestness he was the possessor 
of a very vigorous English turn for humour and sarcasm. The 
various courses of lectures, delivered as Slade Professor at Oxford, 
furnish abundant evidence. Everybody knows his picture of 
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the Apollo of Syracuse cheek by jowl with the ‘ self-made man’ ; 
his descriptions of the Thames Embankment and the Crystal 
Palace, and the story of the ‘little incident at Wallingford’ 
(‘ Aratra Pentelici,’ lecture 3). Further, he had a medizval love 
for mystical interpretation, which he was fond of exercising upon 
Shakespeare ; see, for instance, an astounding passage in ‘ Munera 
Pulveris’ (chap. v.), from which one sentence will be enough : 


Prospero (‘for hope’) a true governor is opposed to Sycorax, the mother of 
slavery, her name Svwine-vaven indicating at once brutality and deathfulness ; 
hence the line : 

‘As wicked dew as e’er my mother brushed, with raven’s feather, &c. 
Ariel is the spirit of generous and free-hearted service, in early stages of human 
society oppressed by ignorance and wild-tyranny; venting groans’as fast as mill- 
wheels strike ; in shipwreck of states dreadful, so that ‘all but mariners plunge in 
the brine and quit the vessel then all afire with me;’ yet having in itself the 
will and sweetness of truest peace, whence that is especially called Ariel’s song : 


‘Come unto these yellow sands, and there tuke hands,’ &e. Ke. 


In reading this and similar passages it is fair to remember 
that Ruskin usually supplies in other parts of his voluminous 
writings the antidote to any occasional piece of folly; and in 
regard to Shakespeare such may be found in the fourth volume of 
‘Modern Painters’ (part v. chap. xx.).. Of his so-called socialism, 
which perhaps has proved the most widely effective part of his 
vast and lifelong energy, I am not the person to speak; nor, 
remembering that ‘Unto this Last’ was expelled from the pages 
of CoRNHILL by the outraged optimism of Mr. Thackeray, can 
this be held a fit place for the discussion. I pass on to the con- 
sideration of Mr. Blackmore as a literary artist ; and I will say of 
him just one word—that while incomparably Mr. Ruskin’s inferior 
in the handling of sentences, which he was inclined to write in 
far too lyrical a vein, he was yet a master of the art, which the 
other lacked, of painting to the eye. As I look out of the window 
at the narrow lane piled up on one side with the drifted snow, 
which the eddies of wind have hollowed into the most fantastic 
shapes, I ask myself, ‘Has Ruskin given us that?’ I do not 
remember at this moment in Mr. Ruskin’s writings any de- 
scription of snow except the following passage in ‘Modern 
Painters’ (vol. i. part 2) : 

In the range of inorganic nature, I doubt if any object can be found more 


perfectly beautiful than a fresh deep snowdrift, seen under warm light. Its 
curves are of inconceivable perfection and changefulness; its surface and trans- 
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parency alike exquisite; its light and shade of inexhaustible variety and infinite 
finish, the shadows sharp, pale, and of heavenly colour, the reflected lights intense 
and multitudinous, and mingled with the sweet occurrences of transmitted light. 


That is an analytical description which might well prepare a 
reader for seeing the beauty of the next snowdrift he came across, 
but it would not conjure up before his mind’s eye the picture of 
any snowdrift in particular, or indeed in general. But put by the 
side of it this passage from the chapter on ‘ The Great Winter’ in 
‘Lorna Doone’ : 


Behold there was no flock at all! None, I mean, to be seen anywhere: only at 
one corner of the field by the eastern end where the snow drove in a great white 
billow as high as a barn and as broad as a house. This great drift was rolling 
and curling beneath the violent blast, tufting and combing with rustling swirls, 
and carved (as in patterns of cornice) where the grooving chisel of the wind 
swept round. Ever and again, the tempest snatched little whiffs from the 
channelled edges, twirled them round, and made them dance over the chine of the 
monster pile, then let them lie like herringbones, or the seams of sand where 
the tide had been. And all the while from the smothering sky, more and more 
fiercely at every blast, came the pelting, pitiless arrows, winged with murky 
white, and pointed with the barbs of frost. 

But although for people who had no sheep the sight was a very fine one (so 
far at least as the weather permitted any sight at all), yet for us with our flock 
beneath it this great mount had but little charm. Watch began to scratch at 
once, and to howl along the sides of it ; he knew that his charge was buried there 
and his business taken from him. But we four men set to in earnest, digging 
with all our might and main, shovelling away at the great white pile, and fetching 
it into the meadow. Each man made for himself a cave scooping at the soft cold 
Jluw which slid upon him at every stroke, and throwing it out behind him in piles 
of castled fancy. . . . But before we began again, I laid my head well into the 
chamber ; and there I heard a faint ‘ma-a-ah’ coming through some ells of snow, 
like a plaintive buried hope, or a last appeal. I shouted aloud to cheer him up, 
for I knew what sheep it was, to wit, the most valiant of all the wethers. And 
then we all fell to again, and very soon we hauled him out. Watch took charge 
of him at once with an air of the noblest patronage, lying on his frozen fleece and 
licking all his face and feet, to restore his warmth to him. ‘Then fighting Tom 
jumped up at once, and made a little butt at Watch as if nothing had ever ailed 
him, and then set off to a shallow place, and looked for something to nibble at. 

Further in and close under the bank, where they had huddled themselves for 
warmth, we found all the rest of the poor sheep packed as closely as if they were 
in a great pie. It was strange to observe how their vapour and breath and the 
moisture exuding from their wool had scooped, as it were, a curved room for them 
lined with a ribbing of deep yellow snow. Also the churned snow beneath their 
feet was as yellow as gamboge. 


No words need be spent in praising the liveliness and, unless 
the word be the same, the life-likeness, or even more the aliveness 
of this picture. It is a living picture indeed. We can see the 
drift and the sheep and the whole process of freeing them, all 
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going on before our eyes. What I meant by the too lyrical run 
of some of Blackmore’s sentences may be seen from a passage a 
little further on, which might be written as verse : 


Often and often the vanes went round and we hoped for change of weather : 
The only change was that it seemed if possible to grow colder. 


Or again, on the same page : 
Foreseeing how the snow was spread 
Lightly over everything 
Covering up the hills and valleys 
And the foreshore of the sea, 
They contrived a way to crown it 
And to glide like a flake along. 
Through the sparkle of the whiteness 
And the wreaths of windy tossings 
And the ups and downs of cold 
Any man might get along 
With a boat on either foot 
To prevent his sinking. 


I have no doubt there are numberless passages in Blackmore 
which are made by this lilt of his, just as there are numberless 
passages in Ruskin made by his alliteration, though occasionally 
we come upon a place which excess has marred. 

The characteristic talent of Mr. Dixon did not lie in his de- 
scriptions of natural scenery, though his lyrics contain such, but in 
his human portraits. In person he closely resembled Chaucer, as we 
see him in Hoccleve’s picture, and in manner as he describes himself 
to us in the ‘ Canterbury Tales’; and in his wide and humorous 
interest in types of humanity, especially ecclesiastical humanity, 
and in his power of drawing them, he suggests Chaucer more than 
anyone else. Of course, he had quite other than a merely 
Chaucerian interest in Church questions ; but with that we are not 
concerned, It is fair to say that quotations do him injustice, 
because he did not patch his historical work with set pieces of 
character-painting, but allowed his view of the actors to express 
itself by the way. But here and there we get a more or less 
formal summing-up, and of such a specimen may be welcome. 
Here are some general remarks on the character of Henry VIIL., 
of whom Mr. Froude made a hero.' 

‘ Some of Dixon’s footnotes on Froude’s notions of veracity are very lively 
reading. There is a characteristic one in vol. iv. p. 372, from which I will only 
quote one sentence on Mr. Froude’s style: ‘‘ The chancellor and the clergy were 


springing at the leash like hounds with the game in view, fanaticism and revenge 
lashing them forward.” Ifa hound were held in the leash and lashed forward at 
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Henry had long been in a declining state of health, suffering severe pain and 
uneasiness from his corpulence and the diseases of his constitution. He seems, 
however, to have been able to exert his will to the last, and never to have fallen so 
low as to be entirely at the mercy of the men around him. It was to the advan- 
tage of the courtiers, so long as he lived, implicitly to obey him. ‘They bore with 
his irascibility and followed him without murmuring even when he desired the 
destruction of many among them. Particular ambition might have been danger- 
ous to the loyal society of which he was the head, and the extinction of one or 
two was always better than the peril of all. Henry was indeed the man who was 
fittest to direct the revolution of the rich against the poor. His stupendous will 
was guided by certain primary and unfailing instincts; his fierce temper would 
brook the domination of no human being. The subtlest flattery failed to 
insinuate itself into him, the haughtiest spirits got no hold upon him; arduous 
or splendid services awoke in him no sentiment of royal confidence. The proud 
Wolsey, the astute Cromwell, to whom in succession he seemed to have abdicated 
his kingship, found that they had no more power over him than the last dicer 
whom he had enriched. When he met with a conscience that resisted his 
enormities, his resentment was implacable. . . . In truth there was something 
unintelligent in the incapacity of attachment, the inaccessibility to kindly feeling, 
which was Henry’s strength. The savage creatures would bite every hand; the 
services and kindness of the keeper exempt him not from the precautions which 
must be taken by the stranger whoapproaches them. The well-known lineaments 
of this monarch expressed his character. That large and swelling brow, on which 
the clouds of wrath and the lines of hardness might come forth at any moment; 
those steep and ferocious eyes; that small full mouth, close buttoned, as if to 
prevent the explosion of a perpetual choler; these give the physiognomy of a 
remarkable man, but not of a great man. There is no noble history written in 
them; and though well-formed, they lack the clearness of line which has often 
traced in a homelier visage the residence of a lofty intellect. . . . It is the last 
baseness of tyranny not to perceive genius. Of Seneca and of Lucan the 
slaughterer was Nero. Henry the Eighth laid the foundations of his revolution 
in the English Erasmus, and set up the gates thereof in the English Petrarch. 


Mr. Steevens’s prose will hardly look its best beside Mr. Dixon’s. 
Dixon was a poet and wrote such prose as only poets can write, 
prose with distinction in every sentence, in every word. Distinc- 
tion is precisely what Mr. Steevens’s prose always lacks. If the 
reader is not interested in the matter that happens to be in hand, 
he may skip with assurance, knowing that nothing in the manner 
will make perseverance worth while. In comparing the two 
styles, one is reminded of that pleasant conceit in a poem of 
George Herbert’s : 


A man that looks on glasse 
On it may stay his eye; 

Or if he pleaseth, through it passe, 
And then the heaven espy. 


the same time, there is no knowing what he might do. Mr. Froude is fond of 
the word lash ; and indeed it has a fine lashing sound.’ 
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There is no temptation for the eye to rest upon Mr. Steevens’s 
glass. But then, what a translucent glass it is! With what 
minute accuracy, with what vivid sharpness it presents its picture 
of the world without ! How admirably it selects the characteristic 
features—for with all its apparent simplicity it is a magic glass— 
and allows them to make their characteristic impression! To 
read a diary of travel by Mr. Steevens is to feel dispensed from 
the irksome necessity of making the journey for oneself. Could 
Delhi, for example, ever mean more to me, after I had seen it with 
my own eyes, than it does now when I have seen it through Mr. 
Steevens’s? Istrongly doubt it. Foraspecimen of Mr. Steevens’s 
skill I will not draw upon his latest books, which will be in most 
people’s memory, but will give his picture of Chicago, partly for 
the sake of the contrasts it will suggest with the passages given 
above from Mr. Ruskin. To impressionism nothing is common 
even if it is unclean. 


Go first up on to the tower of the Auditorium. In front, near three hundred 
feet below, lies Lake Michigan. There are lines of breakwater, and a light- 
house inshore, where the water is grey and brown, but beyond and on either 
hand to the rim spreads the brilliant azure of deep water—the bosom of a lake 
which is also a sea shining in the transparent sunlight. White sails speckle 
its surface, and far out ocean-going steamers trail lazy streaks of smoke 
behind them. From the lake blow winds now soft and life-giving like old 
wire, now so keen as to set every nerve and sinew on the stretch. Then turn 
round and look at Chicago. You might be on a central peak of the high Alps. 
All about you they rise, the mountains of building—not in the broken line of 
New York, but thick together, side by side, one behind the other. From this 
height the flat roofs of the ordinary buildings of four or five stories are not 
distinguishable from the ground; planting their feet on these rise the 
serried ranks of the heaven-scaling peaks. You are almost surprised to see no 
snow on them : the steam that gushes perpetually from their chimneys, and floats 
and curls away on the lake breeze, might well be clouds with the summits rising 
above them to the sun. Height on height they stretch away on every side till 
they are lost in a murky cloud of smoke inland. These buildings are all iron- 
cored, and the masonry is only the shell that cases the rooms in them. They 
can even be built downward. You may see one of them with eight stories of 
brick wall above, and then four of a vacant skeleton of girders below; the 
superstructure seems to be hanging in air. Broader and more massive than the 
tall buildings of New York, older also and dingier, they do not appear, like them, 
simply boxes of windows. Who would suppose that mere lumps of iron and 
bricks and mortar could be sublime? Yet these are sublime and almost awful. 
You have awakened, like Gulliver, in a land of giants, a land where the very 
houses are instinct with almost ferocious energy and force. 


URBANuS SYLVAN. 


18—2 



































JOHN RUSKIN. 


HE served not lower gods: with pure desire 

And patient ardour seeking the Most High ; 

And found Him in the mountains and the sky, 
And in man’s powers; and felt His Spirit like fire 
Descend upon him where he stood, none higher, 

On the great Mount of Vision. Stones, to his eye, 

Were flaming jewels in God’s high sanctuary, 

And wayside flowers, angels in rapturous choir. 
The century dies with him, its loveliest light, 

The century dies with him, its noblest voice ; 

Who taught men best what things to love and hate, 
Who saw things none beheld, with clearest sight ; 
Whose heart was fiercest, most compassionate, 


Whose wisdom was to worship and rejoice. 


JOHN TODHUNTER. 


January 24th, 1900. 
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THE ISLE OF UNREST.' 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SOWERS,’ ‘WITH EDGED TOOLS,’ ‘IN KEDAR’S TENTS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
JOURNEY’S END. 


‘The offender never pardons.’ 


De VASSELOT returned to the Baroness de Mélide’s pretty 
drawing-room, and there, after the manner of his countrymen, 
made himself agreeable in that vivacious manner which earns the 
contempt of all honest and, if one may say so, thick-headed 
Englishmen. He laughed with one, and with another almost 
wept. Indeed, to see him sympathise with an elderly countess 
whose dog was grievously ill, one could only conclude that he too 
had placed all his affections upon a canine life. 

He outstayed the others, and then, holding out his hand to 
the baroness, said curtly— 

‘ Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye! What do you mean ?’ 

‘I am going to Corsica,’ he explained airily. 

‘But where did you get that idea, mon ami?’ 

‘It came. A few moments ago I made up my mind.’ And 
with a gesture he described the arrival of the idea, apparently 
from heaven, upon his head, and then a sideward jerk of the arm 
seemed to indicate the sudden and irrevocable making up of his 
own mind. 

‘But what for?’ cried the lady. ‘You were not even born 
there. Your father died thirty years ago—you will not even find 
his tomb. Your dear mother left the place in horror just before 
you were born. Besides, you promised her that you would never 
return to Corsica—and she who has been dead only five years! 
Is it filial, I ask you, my cousin? Is it filial?’ 

‘Such a promise, of course, only held good during her life- 
time,’ answered Lory. ‘Since there is no one left behind to be 
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anxious on my account,.it is assuredly no one’s affair whether I go 
or stay.’ 

‘And now you are asking me to say it will break my heart if 
you go,’ said the baroness, with a gay glance of her brown eyes; 
‘and you may ask—and ask!’ 

She shook hands as she spoke. 

‘Go, ingratitude!’ she said. ‘But tell me, what will bring 
you back ?’ 

‘War,’ he answered, with a laugh, pausing for a moment on 
the threshold. 

And three days later Lory de Vasselot stood on the deck of a 
small trading steamer that rolled sideways into Calvi Bay, on the 
shoulder, as it were, of one of those March mistrals which serve as 
the last kick of the dying winter. De Vasselot had taken the first 
steamer he could find at Marseilles, with a fine disregard for 
personal comfort, which was part of his military training and 
parcel of his sporting instincts. He was, like many islanders, 
a good sailor; for, strange as it may seem, a man may inherit 
from his forefathers not only a taste for the sea, but a stout heart 
to face its grievous sickness. 

There are few finer sights than Calvi Bay when the heavens 
are clear and the great mountains of the interior tower above the 
bare coast-hills. But now the clouds hung low over the island, 
and the shape of the heights was only suggested by a deeper 
shadow in the grey mist. The little town, nestling on a promon- 
tory, looked gloomy and deserted with its small square houses and 
medieval fortress—Calvi the faithful, that fought so bravely for 
the Genoese masters whose mark lies in every angle of its square 
stronghold ; Calvi, where, if (as seems likely) the local historian is 
to be believed, the greatest of all sailors was born, within a day’s 
ride of that other sordid little town where the greatest of all 
soldiers first saw the light. Assuredly Corsica has done its duty, 
has played its part in the world’s history, with Christopher 
Columbus and Napoleon as leading actors. 

De Vasselot landed in a small boat, carrying his own simple 
luggage. He had not been very sociable on the trading steamer ; 
had dined with the captain, and now bade him farewell without 
an exchange of names. There is a small inn on the wharf facing 
the anchorage and the wave-washed steps where the fishing-boats 
lie. Here the traveller had a better lunch than the exterior of 
the house would appear to promise, and found it easy enough 
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to keep his own counsel ; for he was now in Corsica, where silence 
is not only golden, but speech is apt to be fatal. 

‘Iam going to St. Florent,’ he said to the woman who had 
waited on him. ‘Can I have a carriage or a horse? I am in- 
different which.’ 

‘You can have a horse,’ was the reply, ‘and leave it at Rutali’s 
at St. Florent when you have done with it. The price is ten francs. 
There are parts of the road impassable for a carriage in this wind.’ 

De Vasselot replied by handing her ten francs, and asked no 
further questions. If you wish to answer no questions, ask none. 

The horse presently appeared, a little thin beast, all wires, carry- 
ing its head too high, boring impatiently—masterful, intractable. 

‘He wants riding,’ said the man who led him to the door, 
half-sailor, half-stableman, who made fast de Vasselot’s portman- 
teau to the front of the high Spanish saddle with a piece of tarry 
rope and simple nautical knots. 

He nodded curtly, with an upward jerk of the head, as Lory 
climbed into the saddle and rode away; for there is nothing so 
difficult to conceal as horsemanship. 

‘A soldier,’ muttered the stableman. ‘A gendarme, as likely 
as not.’ 

De Vasselot did not ask the way, but trusted to Fortune, 
who as usual favoured him who left her a free hand. There is 
but one street in Calvi, but one way out of the town, and a cross- 
road leading north and south. Lory turned to the north. He 
had a map in his pocket, which he knew almost by heart; for he 
was an officer of the finest cavalry in the world, and knew his 
business as well as any. And it is the business of the individual 
trooper to find his way in an unknown country. That a couple of 
hours’ hard riding brought him to his own lands, de Vasselot 
knew not nor heeded, for he was aware that he could establish his 
rights only by force of martial law, and with a miniature army at his 
back ; for civil law here is paralysed by a cloud of false witnesses, 
while equity is administered by a jury which is under the in- 
fluence of the two strongest of human motives, greed and fear. 

At times the solitary rider mounted into the clouds that hung 
low upon the hills, shutting in the valleys beneath their grey 
canopy, and again descended to deep gorges, where brown water 
churned in narrow places. And at all times he was alone. For 
the Government has built roads through these rocky places, but 
it has not yet succeeded in making traffic upon them. 
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With the quickness of his race de Vasselot noted everything— 
the trend of the watersheds, the colour of the water, the prevailing 
wind as indicated by the growth of the trees—a hundred petty 
details of Nature which would escape any but a trained compre- 
hension, or that wonderful eye with which some men are born, 
who cannot but be gipsies all their lives, whether fate has made 
them rich or poor; who cannot live in towns, but must breathe 
the air of open heaven, and deal by sea or land with the wondrous 
works of God. 

It was growing dusk when de Vasselot crossed the bridge that 
spans the Aliso—his own river, that ran through and all around 
his own land— and urged his tired horse along the level causeway 
built across the old river-bed into the town of St. Florent. The 
field-workers were returning from vineyard and _ olive-grove, 
but appeared to take little heed of him as he trotted past them 
on the dusty road. These were no heavy, agricultural boors, of 
the earth earthy, but lithe, dark-eyed men and women, who tilled 
the ground grudgingly, because they had no choice between that 
and starvation. Their lack of curiosity arose, not from stupidity, 
but from a sort.of pride which is only seen in Spain and certain 
South American States. The proudest man is he who is sufficient 
for himself. 

A single inquiry enabled de Vasselot to find the house of 
Rutali; for St. Florent is a small place, with Ichabod written 
large on its crumbling houses. It was a house like another— 
that is to say, the ground floor was a stable, while the family lived 
above in an atmosphere of its own and the stable drainage. 

The traveller gave Rutali a small coin, which was coldly 
accepted—for a Corsican never refuses money like a Spaniard, but 
accepts it grudgingly, mindful of the insult—and left St. Florent 
by the road that he had come, on foot, humbly carrying his own 
portmanteau. Thus Lory de Vasselot went through his paternal 
acres with a map. His intention was to catch a glimpse of the 
Chateau de Vasselot and walk on to the village of Olmeta, and 
there beg bed and board from his faithful correspondent, the Abbé 
Susini. 

He followed the causeway across the marsh to the mouth of 
the river, and here turned to the left, leaving the route nationale 
to Calvi on the right. That which he now followed was the 
narrower route départementale, which borders the course of the 
stream Guadelle, a tributary to the Aliso. The valley is flat here 
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—a mere level of river deposit, damp in winter, but dry and sandy 
in the autumn. Here are cornfields and vineyards all in one, 
with olives and almonds growing amid the wheat—a promised 
land of milk and honey. There are no walls, but great hedges of 
aloe and prickly pear serve as a sterner landmark. At the side of 
the road are here and there a few crosses—the silent witnesses 
that stand on either side of every Corsican road—marking the 
spot where such and such a one met his death, or was found dead 
by his friends. 

Above, perched on the slope that rises abruptly on the left- 
hand side of the road, the village of Oletta looks out over the 
plain towards St. Florent and the sea—a few brown houses of 
dusky stone, with roofs of stone; a square-towered church, built 
just where the cultivation ceases and the rocks and the macquis 
begin. 

De Vasselot quitted the road where it begins sharply to ascend, 
and took the narrow path that follows the course of the river, 
winding through the olive-groves around the great rock that 
forms a shoulder of Monte Torre, and breaks off abruptly in a 
sheer cliff. He looked upward with a soldier’s eye at this spot, 
designed by nature as the site of a fort which could command the 
whole valley and the roads to Corte and Calvi. Far above, amid 
chestnut-trees and some giant pines, de Vasselot could see the 
roof and the chimneys of a house—it was the Casa Perucca. 
Presently he was so immediately below it that he could see it no 
longer as he followed the path, winding as the river wound through 
the narrow flat valley. 

Suddenly he came out of the defile into a vast open country, 
spread out like a fan upon a gentle slope rising to the height of 
the Col St. Stefano, where the Bastia road comes through the 
Lancone defile—the road by which Colonel Gilbert had ridden to 
the Casa Perucca not so very long before. At the base of the fan 
runs the Aliso, without haste, bordered on either bank by oleanders 
growing like rushes. Half-way down the slope is a lump of land 
which looks like, and probably is, a piece of the mountain cast off 
by some subterranean disturbance, and gently rolled down into 
the valley. It stands alone, and on its summit, three hundred feet 
above the plain are the square-built walls of what was once a castle. 

Lory stood for a moment and looked at this prospect, now pink 
and hazy in the reflected light of the western sky. He knew that 
he was looking at the Chateau de Vasselot. 

18—5 
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Within the crumbling walls, built on the sheer edge of the 
rock, stood, amid a disorderly thicket of bamboo and feathery 
pepper and deep copper beech, a square stone house with smoke- 
less chimneys, and, so far as was visible, every shutter shut. The 
owner of it and all these lands, the bearer of the name that was 
written here upon the map, walked slowly out into the open 
country. He turned once and looked back at the towering cliff 
behind him, the rocky peninsula where the Casa Perucca stood 
amidst its great trees, and hid the village of Olmeta, perched on 
the mountain-side behind it. 

The short winter twilight was almost gone before de Vasselot 
reached the base of the mound of half-shattered rock upon which 
the chateau had been built. The wall that had once been the 
outer battlement of the old stronghold was so fallen into disrepair 
that he anticipated no difficulty in finding a gap through which 
to pass within the enclosure where the house was hidden; but he 
walked right round and found no such breach. Where the wall 
of rock proved vulnerable, the masonry, by some curious chance, 
was invariably sound. 

It had not been de Vasselot’s intention to disturb the old 
gardener, who, he understood, was left in charge of the crumbling 
house, but to return the next day with the Abbé Susini. But he 
was tired, and having failed to gain an entrance, was put out and 
angry, when at length he found himself near the great door built 
in the solid wall on the north-west side of the ruin. A rusty bell- 
chain was slowly swinging in the wind, which was freshening 
again at sunset, as the mistral nearly always does when it is 
dying. With some difficulty he succeeded in swinging the heavy 
bell suspended inside the door, so that it gave two curt clangs as 
of a rusty tongue against moss-grown metal. 

After some time the door was opened by a grey-haired man in 
his shirt-sleeves. He wore a huge black felt hat, and the baggy 
corduroy trousers of a deep brown which are almost universal in 
this country. He held the door half open and peered out. Then 
he slowly opened it and stood back. 

‘Good God!’ he whispered. ‘Good God!’ 

De Vasselot stepped over the threshold with one quick glance 
at the single-barrelled gun in the man’s hand. 

‘Tam ’ he began. 

‘Yes,’ interrupted the other breathlessly. ‘Straight on; the 


door is open.’ 
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Half puzzled, Lory de Vasselot advanced towards the house 
alone ; for the peasant was long in closing the door and readjusting 
chain and bolts. The shutters of the house were all closed, but 
the door, as he had said, was open. The place was neatly enough 
kept, and the house stood on a lawn of that brilliant green turf 
which is only seen in parts of England, in Ireland, and in Corsica. 

De Vasselot went into the house, which was all dark by reason 
of the closed shutters. There was a large room, opposite to the 
front door, dimly indicated by the daylight behind him. He 
went into it, and was going straight to one of the windows to 
throw back the shutters, when a sharp click brought him round 
on his heels as if he had been shot. In a far corner of the room, 
in a dark doorway, stood a shadow. ‘The click was that of a 
trigger. 

Quick as thought de Vasselot ran to the window, snatched at 
the opening, opened it, threw back the shutter, and was round 
again with bright and flashing eyes facing the doorway. A man 
stood there watching him—a man of his own build, slight and 
quick, with close upright hair like his own, but it was white; with 
a neat upturned moustache like his own, but it was white; with 
a small quick face like his own, but it was bleached. The eyes 
that flashed back were dark like his own. 

‘You are a de Vasselot,’ said this man quickly. ‘Are you 
Lory de Vasselot ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Then I am your father.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lory slowly, ‘ there is no mistaking it.’ 


CHAPTER VIL 
AT VASSELOT. 


‘ The life unlived, the deed undone, the tear 
Unshed . . . not judging these, who judges right ? ’ 


Ir was the father who spoke first. 

‘Shut that shutter, my friend,’ he said. ‘It has not been 
opened for thirty years.’ 

He had an odd habit of jerking his head upwards and sideways 
with raised eyebrows. It would appear that a trick of thus 
deploring some unavoidable misfortune had crystallised itself, as 
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it were, into a habit by long use. And the old man rarely spoke 
now without this upward jerk. 

Lory closed the shutter and followed his father into an 
adjoining room—a small round apartment, lighted by a skylight, 
and impregnated with tobacco-smoke. The carpet was worn into 
holes in several places, and the boards beneath were polished by 
the passage of smooth soles. Lory glanced at his father’s feet, 
which were encased in carpet slippers several sizes too large for 
him, bought at a guess in the village shop. 

Here again the two men stood and looked at each other. And 
again it was the father who broke the silence. 

‘My son,’ he said, half to himself, ‘and a soldier. Your 
mother was a bad woman, mon ami. And I have lived thirty 
years in this room,’ he concluded simply. 

‘Name of God!’ exclaimed Lory. ‘And what have you done 
all this time ?’ 

‘Carnations,’ replied the old man gravely. ‘There is still 
daylight. Come, I will show you. Yes, carnations.’ 

As he spoke he turned and opened the door behind him. It 
led out to a small terrace no larger than a verandah, and every 
inch of earth was occupied by the pale green of carnation spikes. 
Some were budding, some in bloom. But there was not a flower 
among them at which a modern gardener would not have laughed 
aloud. And there were tears in Lory de Vasselot’s eyes as he 
looked at them. 

The father stood, jerking his head and looking at his son, 
waiting his verdict. 

‘ Yes,’ was the son’s reply at last; ‘yes, very pretty.’ 

‘But to-night you cannot see them,’ said the old man earnestly. 
‘To-morrow morning—we shall get up early, eh ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lory slowly; and they went back into the little 
windowless room. 

‘We will get up early,’ said the count, ‘to see the pinks. 
This cursed mistral beats them to pieces, but I have no other 
place to grow them. It is the only spot that is not overlooked by 
Perucca.’ 

He spoke slowly and indifferently, as if his spirit had been 
bleached, like his face, by long confinement. He had lost his 
grip of the world and of human interests. As he looked at his 
son, his black eyes had a sort of irresponsible vagueness in their 
glance. 
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‘Tell me,’ said Lory gently at length, as if he were speaking 
to a child, ‘ why have you done this ?’ 

‘Then you did not know that I was alive ?’ inquired his father 
in return, with an uncanny, quiet laugh, as he sat down. 

‘No.’ 

‘No; no one knows that—no one but the Abbé Susini and 
Jean there. You saw Jean as you came in. He recognised you, 
or he would not have let you in, for he is quick with his gun. He 
shot a man seven years ago—one of Perucca’s men, of course, 
who was creeping up through the tamarisk-trees. I do not know 
what he came seeking, but he got more from Jean than he looked 
for. Jean was a boy when your mother went to France, and he 
was left in charge of the chateau. For they all thought that I 
had gone to France with your mother, and perhaps the police 
searched France for me; I do not know. There is a warrant out 
against me still, though the paper it is written on must be yellow 
enough after thirty years.’ 

As he spoke he carefully drew up his trousers, which were of 
corduroy, like Jean’s; indeed, the Count de Vasselot was dressed 
like a peasant—but no rustic dress could conceal the tale told 
by the small energetic head, the clean-cut features. It was 
obvious that his thoughts were more concerned in his imme- 
diate environments—in the care, for instance, to preserve his 
trousers from bagging at the knee—than he was in the past. 
He had the curious slow touch and contemplative manner of the 
prisoner. 

‘Yes; Jean was a boy when he first came here, and now he is 
a grey-haired man, as you see. He picks the olives and earns a 
little by selling them. Besides, I provided myself with money 
long ago, before—before I died. I thought I might live long, 
and I have, for thirty years, like a tree.’ 

Which was nearly true, for his life must have been somewhere 
midway between the human and the vegetable. 

‘But why, my God!’ cried Lory impatiently—‘ why have you 
done it ?’ 

‘Why ?’ echoed the count, in his calm and suppressed way. 
‘Why? Because I am a Corsican, and am not to be frightened 
into leaving the country by a parcel of Peruccas. They are no 
better than the Luccans you see working in the road, and the 
miserable Pisans who come in the winter to build the terraces. 
They are no Corsicans, but come from Pisa.’ 
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‘ But if they thought you were dead, what satisfaction could 
there. be in living on here?’ 

But the count only looked at his son in silence. He did not 
seem to follow the hasty argument. He had the placid air of a 
child or a very old man who will not argue. 

‘ Besides, Mattei Perucca is dead.’ 

‘So they say. So Jean tells me. I have not seen the abbé 
lately. He does not dare to come more often than once in three 
months—four times a year. Mattei Perucca dead!’ He shook 
his head with the odd upward jerk and the weary smile. ‘I 
should like to see his carcase,’ he said. 

Then, after a pause, he went back to his original train of 
thought. 

‘We are different,’ he said. ‘ We are Corsicans. It was only 
when the Bonapartes changed their name to a French one that 
your great-grandfather Gallicised ours. We are not to be 
frightened away by the Peruccas.’ 

‘But since he is dead,’ said Lory, with an effort to be patient. 

He was beginning to realise now that it was all real and not a 
dream ; that this was the Chateau de Vasselot, and this was his 
father—this little vague, quiet man, who seemed to exist and 
speak as if he were only half alive. 

‘He may be,’ was the answer; ‘but that will make no 
difference, since for one adherent that we have the Peruccas have 
twenty. There are a thousand men between Cap Corse and 
Balagna who, if I went outside this door and was recognised, 
would shoot me like a rat.’ 

‘But why ?’ 

‘Because they are of Perucca’s clan, my friend,’ replied the 
count, with a shrug of the shoulder. 

‘But still I ask, why ?’ persisted Lory. 

And the count spread out his thin white hands with a gesture 
of patient indifference. 

‘Well, of course, I shot Andrei Peruccea—the brother—thirty 
years ago. We all know that. That is ancient history.’ 

Lory looked at the little white-haired, placid man, and said 
no word. It was perhaps the wisest thing to do. When you 
have nothing to say, say nothing. 

‘But he has had his revenge, that Mattei Perucca,’ said the 
count at length, in a tone of careless reminiscence, ‘by living 
in that house all these years, and, so they tell me, by making a 
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small fortune out of the vines. The house is not his; the land 
is not his. They are mine. Only he and I knew it, and to prove 
it I should have to come to life. Besides, what is land in this 
country, unless you till it with a spade in one hand and a gun in 
the other ?’ 

Lory de Vasselot leant forward in his chair. 

‘ But now is the time to act,’ he said. ‘I can act if you will 
not. I can make use of the law.’ 

‘The law,’ answered his father calmly. ‘Do you think that 
you could get a jury in Bastia to give youa verdict ? Do you 
think you could find a witness who would dare to appear in your 
favour? No, my friend. There is no law in this country, except 
that.’ And he pointed to a gun in the corner of the room—an 
old-fashioned muzzle-loader, with which he had had the law of 
Andrei Perucca thirty years before. 

‘But now that there is no Perucca left the clan will cease to 
exist,’ said Lory. 

‘Not at all,’ replied the father. ‘The inheritor of the estate, 
whoever it is, will become the head of the clan, and things will be 
as they were before. They tell me it is a woman named Denise 
Lange.’ 

Lory gave a start. He had forgotten Denise Lange, and all 
that world of Paris fad and fashion. 

‘And the women are always the worst,’ concluded his father. 

They sat in silence for some moments. And then the count 
spoke again in his odd detached way, as if he were contemplating 
his environments from afar. 

‘There was a man in Sartene who had an enemy. He was a 
shoemaker, and could therefore work at his trade indoors. He 
never crossed his threshold for sixteen years. One day they told 
him his enemy was dead, that the funeral was for the same after- 
noon. It passed his door, and when it had gone by he stepped 
out, after sixteen years, to watch it, and—Paff! He twisted 
himself round as he writhed on the ground, and there was his 
enemy, laughing, with the smoke still at the muzzle. The 
funeral was a trick. No, I shall not believe that Mattei Perucca 
is dead until the Abbé Susini tells me that he has seen the body. 
Not that it would make any difference. I should not go outside 
the door. I am accustomed to this life now.’ 

He sat with his hands idly crossed on his knee, and looked 
at nothing in particular. Nothing could arouse him now from his 
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apathy, except perhaps the culture of carnations—certainly not 
the arrival of the son whom he had never seen. He had that air 
of waiting without expectancy which is assuredly the dungeon 
mark and a moral mourning worn for dead Hope. 

Lory contemplated him as a strange old man who interested 
him despite himself. There was pity, but nothing filial in his 
feelings. For filial love only grows out of propinquity and a firm 
respect which must keep pace with the growing demands of a daily 
increasing comprehension. 

‘Why did you come ?’ asked the count suddenly. 

It seemed as if his mind lay hidden under the accumulated 
débris of the years, as the old chateau perhaps lay hidden beneath 
that smooth turf which only. grows over ruins. 

‘I do not know,’ answered Lory thoughtfully. Then he 
turned in his quick way and looked at his father with a smile. 
‘Perhaps it was the good God who put the idea into my head, for 
it came quite suddenly. We shall grow accustomed to each other, 
and then we may find, perhaps, that it was a good thing that I 
came.’ 

The count looked at him with rather a puzzled air, as if he 
did not quite understand. 

‘Yes,’ he said at length; ‘yes, perhaps so. I thought it 
likely that you would come. Do you mean to stay ?’ 

‘I do not know. I have not thought yet. I have had no 
time to think. I only know I am hungry. Perhaps Jean will 
get me something to eat.’ 

‘I have not dined yet,’ said the count simply. ‘ Yes, we will 
dine.’ 

He rose, and, going to the door, called Jean, who came, and 
a whispered consultation ensued. From out of the débris of his 
mind the count seemed to have unearthed the fact that he was a 
gentleman, and as such was called upon to exercise an unsparing 
hospitality. He rather impeded than helped the taciturn man, 
who seemed to be gardener and servant all in one, and who now 
prepared the table, setting thereon linen and glass and silver of 
some value. There was excellent wine, and over the simple meal 
the father and son, in a jerky, explosive way, made merry. For 
Lory was at heart a Frenchman, and the French know better than 
any how near together tears and laughter must ever be, and have 
less difficulty in snatching a smile from sad environments than 
other men. 
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It was only as he finally cleared the table that Jean broke 
his habitual silence. 

‘The moon is up,’ he said to the count, and that was 
all. 

The old man rose at once, and went to a window, which had 
hitherto been shuttered and barred. 

‘I sometimes look out,’ he said, ‘ when there is a moon.’ 

With odd slow movements he opened the shutter and window, 
and, turning, invited Lory by a jerk of the head to come and 
look. The moon, which must have been at the full, was behind 
the chateau, and therefore invisible. Before them, in a frame- 
work of giant pines that have no match in Europe, lay a panorama 
of rolling plain and gleaming river. Far away towards Calvi and 
the south, range after range of rugged mountain melted into a 
distance, where the snow-clad summits of Cinto and Grosso stood 
majestically against the sky. The clouds had vanished. It was 
almost twilight under the southern moon. To the right the sea 
lay shimmering. 

‘I did not know that there was anything like it in Europe,’ 
said Lory, after a long pause. 

‘There is nothing like it,’ answered his father gravely, ‘in 
the world.’ 

Father and son were still standing at the open window, when 
Jean came hurriedly into the room. 

‘It is the abbé,’ he said, and went out again. 

The count stepped down from the raised window recess, and 
turned up the lamp, which he had lowered. Lory paused to close 
the shutter, and as he did so the Abbé Susini came into the room 
without looking towards the window, which was near the door by 
which he entered—without, therefore, seeing Lory. He hurried 
into the room, and stopped dead, facing the count. He threw 
out one finger, and pointed at his interlocutor as he spoke, in his 
quick dramatic way. 

‘T have just seen a man from Calvi. One landed there this 
morning whom he recognised. It could only have been your 
son. If one recognises him, another may. Is the boy mad to 
return thus . 

He broke off, and made a step nearer, peering into the count’s 
face. 

‘You know something. I see it in your face, You know 
where he is.’ 
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‘He is there,’ said the count, pointing over the priest’s 
shoulder. 

‘Then God bless him,’ said the Abbé Susini, turning on his 
heel, 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE PROMISED LAND. 


‘I do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet.’ 


COLONEL GILBERT was not one of those visionaries who think that 
the lot of the individual man is to be bettered by a change from, 
say, an empire to a republic. Indeed, the late transformation 
from a republic to an empire had made no difference to him, for 
he was neither a friend nor a foe of the emperor. He had nothing 
in common with those soldiers of the Second Empire who had 
won their spurs in the Tuileries, and owed promotion to a woman’s 
favouritism, He was, in a word, too good a soldier to be a good 
courtier; and politics represented for him, as they do for most 
wise men, an after-breakfast interest, and an edifying study of 
the careers of a certain number of persons who mean to make 
themselves a name in the easiest arena that is open to ambition. 

The colonel read the newspapers because there was little else 
to do in Bastia, and the local gossip ‘on tap,’ as it were, at the 
cafés and the ‘ Réunion des Officiers,’ had but a limited interest 
for him. He was, however, at heart a gossip, and rode or walked 
through the streets of Bastia with that leisurely air which seems 
to invite the passer-by to stop and exchange something more 
than a formal salutation. 

The days, indeed, were long enough; for his service often got 
the colonel out of bed at dawn, and his work was frequently done 
before civilians were awake. It thus happened that Colonel 
Gilbert was riding along the coast-road from Brando to Bastia 
one morning before the sun had risen very high above the heights 
of Elba. The day was so clear that not only were the rocky 
islands of Gorgona and Capraja and Monte Cristo visible, but also 
the mysterious flat Pianosa, so rarely seen, so capricious and 
singular in its comings and goings that it fades from sight before 
the very eyes, and in clear weather seems to lie like a raft on the 
still water. 

The colonel was contemplating the scene with a leisurely 
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artistic eye, when some instinct made him turn his head and look 
over his shoulder towards the north. 

‘Ah!’ he muttered, with a nod of satisfaction. 

A steamer was slowly pounding down towards Bastia. It was 
the Marseilles boat—the old Persévérance. And for Colonel 
Gilbert she was sure to bring news from France, possibly some 
one with whom to while away an hour or so in talk. He rode 
more leisurely now, and the steamer passed him. By the time 
he reached the dried-fruit factory on the northern outskirt of the 
town, the Persévérance had rounded the pier-head, and was gently 
edging alongside the quay. By the time he reached the harbour 
she was moored, and her captain enjoying a morning cigar on the 
wharf. 

Of course Colonel Gilbert knew the captain of the Persévérance. 
Was he not friendly with the driver of the St. Florent diligence ? 
All who brought news from the outside world were the friends of 
this idle soldier. 

‘Good morning, captain,’ he cried. ‘What news of France?’ 

The captain was a jovial man, with unkempt hair anda smoke- 
grimed face. 

‘News, colonel?’ he answered. ‘It is not quite ready yet. 
The emperor is always brewing it in the Tuileries, but it is not 
ripe for the public palate yet.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘And in the meantime,’ said the captain, testing with his 
foot the tautness of the hawser that moored the Persévérance to 
the quay—‘in the meantime they are busy at Cherbourg and 
Toulon. As to the army, you probably know that better than I, 
mon colonel.’ 

And he finished with his jovial laugh. Then he jerked his 
thumb in the direction of the steamer. 

‘Your newspapers are, no doubt, in the mail-bags,’ he said. 
‘We had a good passage, and are a full ship. Of passengers I 
have two—and ladies. One, by the way, is the heiress of Mattei 
Perucca over at Olmeta, whom you doubtless knew.’ 

The colonel turned, and looked towards the steamer with some 
interest. 

‘Ts that so ?’ he said reflectively. 

‘Yes ; a pinched old maid in a black dress. None will marry 
her for her acres. It will be a pré salé with a vengeance. I 
caught a glimpse of her as we came out of harbour. I did not see 
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the other, who is young—her niece, I understand. There she is, 
coming on deck now—the heiress, I mean. She will not look her 
best after a night at sea.’ 

And, with a jerk of the head, he indicated a black-clad form 
on the deck of the Persévérance. It happened to be Mademoiselle 
Brun, who, as a matter of fact, looked no different after a night at 
sea from what she had looked in the drawing-room of the Baroness 
de Mélide. She was too old or too tough to take her colour from 
her environments. She was standing with her back towards the 
quay, talking to the steward, and did not, therefore, see the 
colonel until the clank of his spurred heel on the deck made her 
turn sharply. 

‘You, mademoiselle!’ exclaimed the colonel, on seeing her 
face as he stood, képz in hand, staring at her in astonishment. 

‘Yes; Iam the ogre chosen by Fate to watch over Denise 
Lange,’ she answered, holding out her withered hand. 

‘But this is indeed a pleasure,’ said the colonel, with his ready 
smile. ‘I came by a mere accident to offer my services, as any 
Frenchman would, to ladies arriving at such a place as Bastia, as 
a friend, moreover, of Mattei Perucca, and never expected to see 
a face I knew. It is years, mademoiselle, since we met-—since 
before the war—before Solferino.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mademoiselle Brun ; ‘ since before Solferino.’ 

And she glanced suspiciously at him, as if she had something 
to hide. A chance word often is the ‘open sesame’ to that cup- 
board where we keep our cherished skeleton. Colonel Gilbert 
saw the quick glance, and misconstrued it. 

‘I wrote a letter some time ago,’ he said, ‘to Mademoiselle 
Lange, making her an offer for her property, little dreaming that 
I had so old a friend as yourself at hand, as one may say, to intro- 
duce us to each other.’ 

‘No,’ said Mademoiselle Brun. 

‘ And I was surprised to receive a refusal.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mademoiselle Brun, looking across the harbour 
towards the old town. 

‘ There are not many buyers of land in Corsica,’ he explained, 
half indifferently, ‘and there are plenty of other plots which 
would serve my purpose. However, I will not buy elsewhere 
until you and Mademoiselle Lange have had an opportunity of 
seeing Perucca—that is certain, No; it is only friendly to keep 


my offer open,’ 
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He was standing with his face turned towards the deck- 
house and the saloon stairway, and tapped his boot idly with 
his whip. There was something expectant and almost anxious 
in his demeanour. Mademoiselle Brun was looking at his 
face, and he was perhaps not aware that it changed at this 
moment. 

‘Yes,’ she said, without looking round; ‘that is my niece. 
You find her pretty ?’ 

‘Present me,’ answered the colonel, turning to hook his sword 
to his belt. 

Denise came hurriedly across the deck, her eyes bright with 
anticipation and happiness. This was a better life than that of 
the Rue du Cherche-Midi, and the stir and bustle of the sailors, 
already at work on the cargo, were contagious. She noticed that 
Mademoiselle Brun was speaking to an officer, but was more 
interested in the carriage which, in accordance with an order 
sent by the captain, was at this moment rattling across the stones 
towards the steamer. 

‘This,’ said Mademoiselle Brun, ‘is Colonel Gilbert, whose 
letter you answered a few weeks ago.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said Denise, returning his bow, and looking at him 
with frank eyes. ‘Thank you very much, monsieur, but we are 
going to live at Perucca ourselves.’ 

‘By all means,’ laughed the colonel, ‘ try it, mademoiselle ; try 
it. It is an impossibility, I tell you frankly. And Corsica is not 
a country in which to attempt impossibilities. See here! I 
perceive you have your carriage ready, and the sailors are now 
carrying your baggage ashore. You are going to drive to Perucca. 
Good! Now, as you pass along the road, you will perceive on 
either side quite a number of small crosses, simply planted at the 
roadside—some of iron, some of wood, some with a name, some 
with initials. They are to be found all over Corsica, at the side 
of every road. Those are people, mademoiselle, who have 
attempted impossibilities in this country and have failed—at the 
very spot where the cross is planted. You understand? I speak 
as a soldier to a soldier’s daughter.’ 

He looked at her, and nodded slowly and gravely with com- 
pressed lips. 

‘Rest assured that we shall not attempt impossibilities,’ 
replied Denise gaily. ‘We only ask to be left alone to feed 
our poultry and attend to our garden. I am told that the 
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house and servants are as my father’s cousin left them, and we 
are expected to-day.’ 

‘And you, colonel, shall be our protector,’ added Mademoiselle 
Brun, with one of her straight looks. 

The colonel laughed, shrugged his shoulders, and accompanied 
them to the carriage which awaited them. 

‘If one only knew whether you approve or disapprove of 
these harebrained proceedings,’ he took an opportunity of saying 
to Mademoiselle Brun, when Denise was out of earshot. 

‘If I only knew myself,’ she replied coldly. 

They climbed into the high, old-fashioned carriage, and drove 
through the new Boulevard du Palais, upward to the hills above 
the town. And if they observed the small crosses on either side 
of the road, marking the spot where some poor wight had come 
to what is here called an accidental death, they took care to make 
no mention of it. For Denise persisted in seeing everything in 
that rose light which illumines the world when we are young. 
She had even a good word to say for the Persévérance, which 
vessel had assuredly need of such, and said that the captain was 
a good French sailor, despite his grimy face. . 

‘This,’ she cried, ‘is better than your stuffy schoolroom !’ 

And she stood up in the carriage to inhale the breeze that 
hummed through the macquis from the cool mountain-tops. 
There is no air like that which comes as through a filter made of 
a hundred scented trees—a subtle mingling of their clean woody 
odours. 

‘Look!’ she added, pointing down to the sea, which looked 
calm from this great height. ‘Look at that queer flat island 
there. That is Pianosa. And there is Elba. Elba! Cannot 
the magic of that word rouse you? But no, you have no Corsican 
blood in you; and you sit there with your uncompromising old 
face and your black bonnet a little bit on one side, if I may 
mention it’—and she proceeded to put Mademoiselle Brun’s 
bonnet straight—‘ you, who are always in mourning for some- 
thing—lI don’t know what,’ she added half-reflectively, as she sat 
down again. 

The road to St. Florent mounts in a semicircle behind Bastia 
through orange-groves and vineyards, and the tiny private burial- 
grounds so dear to Corsican families of position. These, indeed, 
are a proud people, for they are too good to await the last day in 
the company of their humbler brethren, but must needs have a 
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small garden and a hideous little mausoleum of their own, with a 
fine view and easy access to the high-road. 

With many turns the great road climbs round the face of the 
mountain, and, soon leaving Bastia behind, takes a southern trend, 
and suddenly commands from a height a matchless view of the 
Lake of Biguglia and the little hillside village where a Corsican 
parliament once sat, which was once, indeed, the capital of this 
war-torn island. For every village can boast of a battle, and the 
rocky earth has run with the blood of almost every European 
nation, as well as that of Turk and Moor. Beyond the lake, and 
stretching away into a blue haze where sea and land melt into 
one, lies the great salt marsh where the first Greek colony was 
located, where the ruins of Mariana remain to this day. 

Soon the road mounts above the level of the semi-tropical 
vegetation, and passes along the face of bare and stony heights, 
where the pines are small and the macquis no higher than a 
man’s head. 

Denise, tired with so long a drive at a snail’s pace, jumped 
from the carriage. 

‘I will walk up this hill,’ she cried to the driver, who had 
never turned in his seat or spoken a word to them. 

‘Then keep close to the carriage,’ he answered. 

‘ Why ? ? 

But he only indicated the macquis with his whip, and made 
no further answer. Mademoiselle Brun said nothing, but presently, 
when the driver paused to rest the horses, she descended from the 
carriage and walked with Denise. 

It was nearly midday when they at last reached the summit 
of the pass. The heavy clouds, which had been long hanging 
over the mountains that border the great plain of Biguglia, had 
rolled northward before a hot and oppressive breeze, and the 
sun was now hidden. The carriage descended at a rapid trot, and 
once the man got down and silently examined his brakes. The 
road was a sort of cornice cut on the bare mountain-side, and 
a stumble or the slipping of a brake-block would inevitably send 
the carriage rolling into the valley below. 

Denise sat upright, and looked quickly, with eager movements 
of the head, from side to side. Soon they reached the region 
of the upper pines, which are small, and presently passed a 
piece of virgin forest—of those great pines which have no like 
in Europe. 
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‘Look!’ said Denise, gazing up at the great trees with a sort 
of gasp of excitement. 

But mademoiselle had only eyes for the road in front. Before 
long they passed into the region of chestnuts, and soon saw the 
first habitation they had seen for two hours. For this is one 
of the most thinly peopled lands of Europe, and four great nations 
of the Continent have at one time or other done their best to 
exterminate this untameable race. Then a few more houses and 
a smaller road branching off to the left from the highwey. The 
carriage swung round into this, which led straight to a wall built 
right across it. The driver pulled up, and, turning, brought the 
horses to a standstill at a door built in the solid wall. With his 
whip he indicated a bell-chain, rusty and worn, that swung in the 
breeze. 

There was nobody to be seen. The clouds had closed down 
over the mountains. Even the tops of the great pines were 
hidden in a thin mist. 

Denise got down and rang the bell. After a long pause the 
door was opened by a woman in black, with a black silk hand- 
kerchief over her head, who looked gravely at them. 

‘I am Denise Lange,’ said the girl. 

‘And I,’ said the woman, stepping back to admit them, ‘am 
the widow of Pietro Andrei, who was shot at Olmeta.’ 

And Denise Lange entered her own door followed by Made- 
_ moiselle Brun. 


(To be continued.) 











